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330 ONE DAISY AND TWO VIOLETS, ETC. 


ONE DAISY AND TWO VIOLETS. 


SENT FROM THE GRAVE OF KEATS, ROME, 1880. 


ONE daisy and two violets 

Mix and mingle their faint sweets, 
For they grew like soft regrets 

On the grave of English Keats, 
In that Rome in which the past 
Folds dusky wings and sleeps at last. 


Two violets and one daisy here 
Meet me with their tender look, 
And my lost youth grows all clear, 
Like a pool in summer brook, 
When the sunshine manifold 
Turns all the pebbles into gold. 


In that time a spirit bright 

Came and took me by the hand, 
In his eyes was all the light 

Of that wondrous pagan land 
Where the gods still dwell, but we 
Are cold at heart and cannot see. 


One light finger touch’d my heart, 
And as fairy clouds arise 

When the wind’s most cunning art 
Rears them up against the skies, 

So within me dreams rise up, 

Like angels holding each a cup. 


And I drank, and straightway came 
Shapes of beauty, and their feet 
Made rare music, just the same 
As those melodies so sweet 
Which this spirit sang, for he 
Was one great throb of song to me. 


There were forms of half-seen things, 
Shadows that the dim woods keep ; 
Shapes of tender fashionings, 
Such as those love who will reap 
Dim fields of the past, but leave 
Behind them aught that tends to grieve. 


Glimpses into high abodes 

Where the winds have never sound, 
‘Profiles of the idle gods 

Lying half asleep, and crown’d 
With a wreath of vine which they 
Felt with their fingers all the day. 


Naiads by the streams I saw, 
Hamadryads by the trees ; 
Heard their voices in mute awe 
Join together like soft seas, 

When the winds aweary lie 
For rest in hollows of the sky. 


All the old life — ever young . 
To young hearts —was mine. I lay 
Lapp’d in songs this spirit sung ; 
I had nought to do with day, 
And the night was lit with beams 
And splendors from his golden dreams. 


Strange these simple flowers should bring 
’ Back that lost time unto me ; 
Touch my dul! day with the spring 

Of what was, as when a tree, 





Wither’d, stands in summer air, 
With one leaf growing here and there, 


So the thoughts of those far years 
Come into my heart, and look 
For a moment in their fears, 
Then shrink back as at rebuke, 
Whispering, as they pass away, 
“ Here all is changed ; we cannot stay.” 


And I sigh, but sigh in vain, 
For the past goes on and on, 
Will not turn to lend again 
To this staider life one tone 
Of that music which was ours 
When day and night had bloom like flowers, 


One sweet daisy faint of dye, 

Violets that keep their sweets, 
See, I place them, with a sigh, 

In this book of English Keats, 
Where he sings with murmurous breath 
That cannot feel the touch of death, 


They will wither and become 
Things we may not touch but view, 
Though they speak of that grand Rome 
And the grave whereon they grew, 
Fading ’neath a gentle wrong 
Between rich leaves of fadeless song. 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 


Fraser’s Magazine. 


UNSPOKEN LOVE. 


pabovoty aida, Kod wabodor AnPouat. 
Aesch. Ag. 3% 

Is that love only blest 

Which finds an outward voice? 
Or is the love not best 

That knows, but hides, its choice ? 
Doth music breathe no love, 

Because it tells no name ? 
Do poets’ verses move 

None but the poets’ flame ? 


Is that love only sure 

Which shows to outward sight ? 
Or doth z¢ best endure 

That shuns to seek the light ? 
Still waters run as deep 

As those that hurry by; 
The little flowers that sleep 

Live, though they seem to die. 


Then keep thy treasure still, 
Safe in thy secret breast. 

To open is to spill ; 
Unspoken love is best. 

Thus soul shall speak to soul, 
And heart shall beat to heart, 

Without the forced control 
Words, idle words, impart. 

Temple Bar. 
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From Temple Bar. 
SHERIDAN. 

“In society I have met Sheridan fre- 
quently; he was superb!” So said By- 
ron, who had met him often and heard 
him quiz De Staél and snub Coleman, and 
who said that “Sheridan could soften 
even an attorney.” ‘“ Whatever Sheridan 
has done or chosen to do,” says Byron, 
“has been far excellence, always the dest 
of its kind. He has written the best 
comedy (‘School for Scandal’), the best 
drama... the best farce... and the 
best address (monologue on Garrick), and 
to crown all, delivered the very best ora- 
tion (the famous Begum speech) ever con- 
ceived or heard in this country.” 

A wit rather than a humorist, an orator 
more than a statesman, a brilliant writer 
of comedy and farce, Sheridan was 
equally at home in the salons of the great, 
in the repartee of the clubs, in the badi- 
nage and persiflage of the green-room, or 
in the debates and conflicts of the House 
of Commons. 

Born of a mother of whom Dr. Parr 
said, “I once or twice met his mother, 
she was guéte celestial,” and of a father 
who was a man of letters, the instructor of 
Wedderburne, and the manager of a thea- 
tre, he yet started in life without means or 
powerful friends, and rose to be —alas 
for him ! —the friend of princes, in whom 
he put his trust, and more fortunately the 
support of Fox and the Whig party, and 
their finest orator. He lived to give to 
the stage a comedy so bright and witty, so 
graceful and mirthful, that it keeps its 
popularity to this day, and he added the 
weight of his genius to the persecution of 
Warren Hastings in a speech which 
worked an assembly, already excited by 
the eloquent imagery of Burke, into a 
frenzy of enthusiasm. 

This man, with all his genius, wit, elo- 
quence, and fascinating manners, with 
inherited and acquired abilities, who had 
overcome all obstacles, and stood in the 
first rank in society and in the House of 
Commons, died poor, worn out by de- 
bauchery, and with bailiffs about him. 
Nevertheless, in recognition of the purity 
of his political life, in admiration of his 
splendid talents, when he passed away he 





131 
was carried, with the consent of the na- 
tion, to that Abbey to lie wherein is the 
secret hope of all our great men. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born in 
Dublin in 1751; his grandfather was a 
scholar and the friend of Swift; his father 
was an actor of some celebrity in his day, 
a rival of Garrick, a teacher of elocution, 
and the author of a well-known pronounc- 
ing dictionary; his mother was the au- 
thoress of several plays, novels, and other 
works now wholly forgotten. At nine 
years of age Brinsley was brought over to 
England and placed at Harrow, where 
Moore tells us that “he was remarkable 
only as a very idle, careless boy, who 
contrived to win the affections and even 
admiration of the whole school, both 
masters and pupils, by the mere charm of 
his frank, genial manners, and by the 
occasional gleams of superior intellect 
which broke through all the indolence and 
indifference of his character.” At Har- 
row his scholastic education may be said 
to have commenced and ended, for his 
father’s circumstances were not suffi- 
ciently flourishing to admit of his being 
sent to a university, and in his twentieth 
year we find him an idler in Bath society 
—in which city his father was acting at 
the time — writing, in conjunction with a 
schoolfellow named Halked, a three-act 
farce, which no manager would accept, 
translating the “Epistles of Aristzne- 
tus,” publishing a miscellany, which never 
went beyond the first number, and pro- 
jecting other things which they fondly 
hoped would bring them fame and for- 
tune, but which nobody appreciated ex- 
cept themselves. Some of the poems, 
however, that young Sheridan composed 
at this time, addressed to the reigning 
favorites of the pump-room, were far 
above mediocrity, although his invoca- 
tions to Delia, and the complaints of Syl- 
vio, would not be at all to modern taste. 

Every one knows what the Bath of that 
day was like; it was the resort of vale- 
tudinarian reputations as well as of im- 
paired constitutions, of gamblers, adven- 
turers, fortune-hunters, scandal-mongers 
—and much worse. It was not a healthy 
atmosphere for a good-looking, fascinat- 
ing, clever young fellow of twenty, who, 
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his mother being dead, and his father 
being continually engaged in professional 
duties, was left to do very much as he 
liked; and one of the least reprehensible 
things he did was to fall in love with the 
most beautiful and accomplished woman 
he met. This was the daughter of the 
well-known composer, Elizabeth Linley, 
the famous singer —called by some the 
fair maid of Bath, by others St. Cecilia — 
with whom every man was in love, in- 
cluding Brinsley’s friend Halked, his own 
brother Charles, rich Mr. Long, Sir 
Thomas Clarges, and one Captain Mat- 
thews, a fashionable roué, a married man, 
who had known her from her childhood. 
The latter, a man of fortune and intellect, 
was a welcome and respected visitor at her 
father’s house, and took advantage of his 
position to endeavor to entangle her affec- 
tions. But young Sheridan won the vic- 
tory over all his rivals, and to him Miss 
Linley told the story of Captain Mat- 
thews’s persecutions — how he had sworn 
to destroy himself upon her refusing to 
see him; how, terrified by these threats, 
her resolution had given way; how, as 
soon as he entered the room where she 
was, he had drawn a pistol from his pocket 
and, after locking the door, threatened to 
shoot himself before her eyes if she did 
not bind herself to see him again upon 
his return from London; and how, when 
he found her inexorable to his base pro- 
posals, he had vowed to destroy her repu- 
tation. Brinsley, who knew the man well, 
instead of playing the part of a chivalric 
Jover, insinuated himself into Matthews’s 
confidence, in order to obtain proofs of 
his true designs —for Miss Linley, 
womanlike, was too apt to believe in the 
sincerity of his ravings. On the very 
evening that he brought her certain let- 
ters which placed the roué’s villainous 
intentions beyond a doubt, he found her 
dangerously ill from a dose of poison 
which she had swallowed while in a state 
of distraction. 

Antidotes being promptly applied, the 
young lady recovered, but so great was 
her mortification that she protested she 
would not remain in Bath another day, 
and Sheridan offered to escort her to 
France, and there place her in a convent. 





Having every confidence in his honor she 
consented, and, while her father and 
brother were engaged at a concert, she 
and her lover, accompanied by a maid, 
were dashing along the London road ina 
postchaise. Upon arriving in the me- 
tropolis he took her to a friend of his 
family’s, who was no other than Charles 
Lamb’s uncle, the tallow-chandler and 
theatre-goer, whom Elia has immortalized 
in one of his delightful essays, and who 
offered the runaways a passage on board 
one of his own ships that was just about 
to sail for Dunkirk. Soon after they 
arrived in France, ‘Miss Linley became 
Mrs. Sheridan. 

In the mean time Brinsley had received 
a copy of the Bath Chronicle, in which 
there was a furious attack upon himself 
by Matthews, and a threat to inflict public 
chastisement upon him the first time they 
met. No man of honor could live under 
such an insult in those days, and our 
young Benedick at once returned to En- 
gland, challenged his calumniator, and a 
meeting was arranged in Hyde Park. 
The weapons were to be swords; the 
hour arranged was six in the evening ; the 
spot the Ring, the Rotten Row of that 
time. Upon arriving there, however, 
Matthews objected to certain persons who 
were loitering about, and it was mutually 
agreed that the combatants should pro- 
ceed to a coffee-house. After being re- 
fused accommodation at the Bedford they 
adjourned to a private room of the Castle 
Tavern, Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- 
den. In a letter to Captain Knight, 
Matthews’s second, Sheridan thus de- 
scribes what followed: ‘“ Almost immedi- 
ately on entering the room we engaged. 
I struck Mr. Matthews’s point so much out 
of the line, that I stepped up and caught 
hold of his wrist, or the hilt of his sword, 
while the point of mine was at his breast. 
You ran in and caught hold of my arm 
exclaiming, ‘Don’t kill him.’ I struggled 
hard to disengage my arm, and said his 
sword was in my power. Mr. Matthews 
called out twice or thrice, ‘I beg my life.’ 
We were parted ... Mr. Matthews then 
hinted that I was rather obliged to your 
interposition for the advantage; you de- 
clared that ‘before you did so, both the 
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swords were in Mr. Sheridan’s power.’ 
Mr. Matthews still seemed resolved to 
give it another turn, and observed that he 
had never quitted his sword. Provoked 
at this, I then swore that he should either 
give up his sword, and I would break it, 
or go to his guard again. He refused — 
but, on my persisting, either gave it into 
my hand, or flung it on the table or the 
ground (which, I will not absolutely af- 
firm). I broke it, and flung the hilt to 
the other end of the room. He exclaimed 
at this. I took a mourning sword from 
Mr. Ewart, and presenting him with mine, 
gave my honor that what had passed 
should never be mentioned by me, and 
that he might now right himself again. 
He replied that he ‘would never draw a 
sword against the man who had given 
him his life.” After much altercation, 
and with very ill-grace, Matthews ten- 
dered an apology. But, according to 


Sheridan, this did not prevent his giving 
to the world a garbled account of the duel 
—which the reader will perceive was 
very far from being en rég/e. Soa second 
meeting took place near Bath, with much 


the same result as the first. Both swords 
breaking at the first lunge, the two men 
grappled, fell to the ground, and rolling 
over and over hacked at each other with 
the pieces; the seconds looking quietly 
on. 

After this Sheridan became the hero of 
the day; it was his first step to fame. At 
the time of her marriage Miss Linley was 
only eighteen years of age, and under 
articles of apprenticeship which bound 
her to her father until her twenty-first 
year. Yet she was not penniless; on the 
contrary, she was the possessor of £3,000, 
gained under the following curious cir- 
cumstances. Of all her suitors the one 
most favored by her parents was naturally 
the very rich Mr. Long; but on being 
informed by her own lips that she could 
never give him her love, he, very magnan- 
imously, not only renounced his preten- 
sions, but settled the aforesaid sum upon 
her. Whether or not Mr. Linley approved 
of his daughter’s matrimonial arrange- 
ments, he had to accept them as a fait 
accompli; but the young couple did not 
live together until the following year. On 
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the 13th of April, 1773, the marriage cere- 
mony was repeated in London, and the 
happy pair retired to a cottage at East 
Burnham. It is worthy of record, as dis- 
playing Sheridan’s character in a highly 
favorable light, that, although his wife 
was engaged to sing at the Worcester 
Festival for several seasons at a remuner- 
ation of one thousand pounds for twelve 
performances, and although he at the 
time did not possess as many shillings, 
he steadily refused to allow her again to 
appear in public. Many in the present 
day will consider such scruples over- 
strained, yet none can deny their mag- 
nanimity. Another singular instance of 
this indifference to money, when opposed 
to principle, upon the part of a man who 
was ever in need of it, was related to 
Lady Morgan by Joseph Lefanu. Sheri- 
dan, he told her, once missed a legacy of 
£10,000 because he refused to go and see 
a relative in his last illness, lest his mo- 
tives should be thought mercenary. 
Probably the period passed in the little 
East Burnham cottage was the purest 
and happiest of all that chequered exist- 
ence; often thereafter in his most brilliant 
days he looked back upon it with tender 
regret. But love in a cottage could not 
long content the restless and aspiring 
Brinsley. He returned to London, and 
entered himself as a barrister in the Mid- 
dle Temple, while both he and his wife 
wrote for the periodicals. By-and-by, 
with the help of her £3,000, they set up 
a fashionable establishment in Orchard 
Street, Portman Square, gave dinners and 
parties, to which the attractions of the 
once fair maid of Bath, and the fame of 
her gallant young husband drew some of 
the best of London society. Indeed Mrs. 
Sheridan’s soirées were one of the things 
of the season. Of course it was all done 
upon credit, and it first opened that abyss 
of debt which he was never throughout 
his life to succeed in closing again. 
Reared in the atmosphere of the theatre, 
it was the most natural thing in the world 
that Brinsley should turn his thoughts in 
that direction, and, as the actor’s art had 
no attraction for him, that he should 
write a play. Not at all favorable was 
the reception of his first venture, for “ The 
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Rivals,” produced at Covent Garden on 
the 17th of January, 1775, was, on the 
first night, a decided failure. This was 
attributed to the bad acting of the Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, and to the great length 
of the work. An old magazine of the 
period, in criticising the piece, informs us 
that “after a pretty warm contest towards 
the end of the last act, it was suffered to 
be given out for the ensuing night.” It 
also hints that the friends of the author 
had expected that “it would meet with 
opposition from a certain quarter, as it 
was thought by many to have a close con- 
nection with a certain affair at Bath, in 
which the celebrated Miss Linley (now 
Mrs. Sheridan) was the subject of rival- 
ship.” This view seems to be borne out 
by the fact that sounds of disapprobation 
were heard even during the prologue, 
which was spoken by the favorite actor, 
Woodward. The piece was admirably 
cast — Shuter was the Sir Anthony; 
Quick, the Acres; Lewis, Falkland; 
Woodward, the Captain; Mrs. Green, 
Mrs. Malaprop. It was withdrawn, how- 


ever, pruned, and a new Sir Lucius found, 
and from that time entered upon that 
career of public favor which has never 
been interrupted unto the present day. 


Contemporary criticism was not enthu- 
siastic in its praise. It complained that 
the characters were not new —and cer- 
tainly Mrs. Malaprop has a more than 
only likeness to Miss Tabitha Bramble, 
while Falkland bears a strong resem- 
blance to Valentine in Wycherly’s “ Love 
in a Wood ”—and that the work con- 
tained “many low quibbles and barbar- 
ous puns that disgrace the very name of 
comedy,” — what would the writer say to 
our modern productions ?—that the acts 
were long, and in many parts uninterest- 
ing and tedious. The latter stricture was 
well applied to those dreary, sentimental 
scenes between Julia and Falkland, of 
which the modern playgoer has been 
much relieved by the stage-manager’s 
pruning-knife. But if there was not 
something very excellent in the work it 
would not be as green and fresh to an 
audience of 1880 as it was to our fore- 
fathers of a hundred years ago. Mrs. 
Malaprop’s “nice derangement of epi- 
taphs,” Captain Absolute’s delicious im- 
pudence, and Bob Acres’s newly invented 
oaths are as delightful as ever, and ever 
will be while a taste for true wit and 
humor survives, let the critics say what 
they will. 

* In the May of 1775, Sheridan brought 
out at Covent Garden a two-act farce 
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entitled “St. Patrick’s Day: or, the 
Scheming Lieutenant,” written for Clinch, 
the second representative of Sir Lucius, 
in recognition of his admirable perform- 
ance of that character; and on the 21st 
of the following November, one of his 
most popular works, ‘“ The Duenna,” 
was first performed, and ran seventy-five 
nights to overflowing houses. There may 
be those yet living who remember its 


latest revival, with Vestris as Carlos; it 


had some delightful music — partly com- 
posed by Linley and | borrowed from 
Rauzzini, Harrington, and old Irish melo- 
dies — wedded to charming words; many 
of the couplets are still quoted by those 
who probably never heard of the opera. 

Garrick had always taken an interest 
in Sheridan, and the young man owed 
many of his best introductions to the 
great actor’s favor. Upon the retirement 
of the latter from the management of 
Drury Lane in 1776, Brinsley, in partner- 
ship with Dr. Ford and his father-in-law, 
Linley, acquired Garrick’s share of the 
patent for the sum of £35,000. Moore 
says that “the mode by which he con- 
jured up at this time the money for the 
first purchase of the theatre remains, as 
far as I can learn, a mystery to this day.” 
The money he had made by “The Ri- 
vals ” and * The Duenna” must have gone 
long before, as sops to stop the mouths 
of clamorous creditors, yet without a six- 
pence he could call his own, he contrived 
to find £10,000. Verily Moore might well 
say, ‘There was something mysterious 
and miraculous about all his acquisitions 
— whether in love, in learning, in wit, or 
in wealth.” Garrick might have assisted 
him, although there is no evidence to 
support the supposition. 

The commencement of his managerial 
campaign was most disastrous. It opened 
with his alteration of Vanbrugh’s “ Re- 
lapse,” which he re-christened “ A Trip to 
Scarborough.” It was the first attempt 
at Bowdlerizing the old comedies, and 
Sheridan was one of the first to discover 
that their wit evaporated with their gross- 
ness. It was emphatically damned the 
first night. The production of a mangled 
version of “ The Tempest ” fared scarcely 
better. The prospects of the new man- 
agement were gloomy indeed. But in the 
mean time Sheridan was hard at work 
upon a new comedy that was destined to 
retrieve the fortunes of the theatre, and 
to constitute an era in the annals of dra- 
matic literature. On the 6th of May, 
1777, was first performed “‘ The School for 
Scandal.” The cast was exceptionally 
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strong. Walpole says, “ There were 
more parts admirably performed in ‘ The 
School for Scandal’ than I almost ever 
saw in any play.” King, Smith, Palmer, 
Parsons, Dodd, Baddeley, Yates, Mrs. 
Abington, Miss Pope, were seen in char- 
acters that fitted each like a glove. The 
success of the production was never for 
an instant doubtful, it rose with each act 
until it culminated in the inimitable 
screen-scene. “ On the first night of ‘The 
School for Scandal,’” writes George 
Frederick Reynolds, in his “ Memoirs,” 
“returning from Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
about nine o’clock, and passing through 
the pit passage from Vinegar Yard to 
Brydges Street, I heard such a tremendous 
noise over my head, that, fearing the the- 
atre was proceeding to fall about it, I ran 
for my life; but found, the next morning, 
that the noise did not arise from the fall- 
ing of the house, but from the falling of 
the screen in the fourth act; so violent 
and tumultuous were the applause and 
laughter.” Many years afterwards Sheri- 
dan told Byron that on that night he 
was knocked down and put into the watch- 
house for making a row in the street, and 
being found intoxicated by the watchman. 

The first sketch of this comedy, of 
which Moore gives a long account in his 
biography of Sheridan, was quite differ- 
ent to the finished play ; there was neither 
a Sir Peter nor Lady Teazle, nor Mrs. 
Candour nor any o.her member of the scan- 
dalous coterie, save Lady Sneerwell, who 
was then called Lady Timewell; while 
Charles Surface had half-a-dozen differ- 
ent names before he settled down to his 
immortal cognomen. Nor does it contain 
any suggestion of the screen-scene. Ina 
second sketch, the Teazles and Sir Oliver, 
here called Sir Roland Harpur, are 
brought in. The condensed and polished 
wit that now sparkles in every line was 
the effect of immense labor. “ There is 
not a page,” writes Moore, “that does 
not bear testimony to the fastidious care 
with which he selected and arranged and 
moulded his language so as to form it 
into the transparent channel of his 
thoughts which it is at present.” Every 
part, with one exception, was re-written 
and re-polished sometimes six or seven 
times, and then with interlineations. The 
exception was the last act, which was not 
written until the play was announced for 
representation. On the last leaf of the 
original MS. was scribbled “ Finished at 
last, thank God!” to which the prompter 
added, “ Amen. — W. Hopkins!” 

Every one is so familiar with “The 
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School for Scandal,” that it would be 
almost impertinent in so brief a sketch as 
the present to descant upon its merits. 
The screen-scene is probably the finest 
situation in the whole range of comedy, 
ancient or modern. But Sheridan, like 
Moliére, took his property wherever he 
found it, and he found much of his “ School 
for Scandal” in “Ze Misanthrope,” and 
more in Wycherly’s “Plain Dealer;” 
while it has been suggested, very plausi- 
bly, that Tom Jones and Blifil suggested 
Charles and Joseph. The dialogue was 
certainly moulded upon that of Wycherly 
and Congreve; but, brilliant as it is, it 
does not equal that of the author of 
** Love for Love.” 

It was his last dramatic work of any 
importance. Michael Kelly once told him 
he would never write another comedy, as 
he was afraid of the author of * School for 
Scandal.” But among his posthumous 
papers were found several sketches: one 
of a piece founded upon “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield ;” another of a comedy entitled 
“ Affectation,” in which he proposed to 
satirize all the forms of that folly. But 
he never went beyond a few memoranda, 
the names of three characters, and some 
detached sentences of dialogue which 
promised to equal in wit the utterances of 
the famous scandal-mongers. 

But to return to our narrative. Such a 
success as that of “The School for Scan- 
dal” could not possibly escape the env 
of rivals and enemies, who invented all 
kinds of stories to rob the author of his 
glory. One reported that the comedy was 
written by a young lady who had left the 
MS. at the stage door, and who died of 
consumption before it was performed. It 
is certainly very like the production of a 
consumptive young lady! Another as- 
signed the authorship to Mrs. Sheridan. 
For years afterwards it was pointed out 
as a significant fact, by the supporters of 
these theories, that Sheridan, although 
several times offered a large sum, would 
never sell the copyright. Consequentl 
there is no edition of the play authenti- 
cated by him; that now used by the thea- 
tres having been printed from a manu- 
script which he lent his sister, who ob- 
tained £100 from the manager of the 
Dublin Theatre for its use. The secret 
of this reticence is contained in the fol- 
lowing sentence — a reply to one of the 
many applications he received from pub- 
lishers: “I have been endeavoring for 
nineteen years to satisfy myself with the 
style of ‘The School for Scandal,’ and 
have not succeeded yet.” 
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In 1778 he purchased another share of 
the Drury Lane patent. But notwith- 
standing this voluntary increase of his 
liabilities — for which again no one knew 
how he obtained the money—and the 
success of his comedy, Sheridan was over- 
whelmed with debt, and the management 
of the theatre was disgraceful. Salaries 
were unpaid, even in the most menial 
departments ; actors refused to perform, 
in consequence of which the audience 
were frequently disappointed ; the scen- 
ery and dresses would have disgraced a 
fifth-rate theatre; letters, sometimes of 
momentous importance, some even con- 
taining bank-notes, were unopened, accu- 
mulated in heaps, and were then burned 
to save the trouble of reading.* Such was 
the condition of his affairs within the first 
two years of his lesseeship. But bad as 
was the beginning, as we shall presently 
see, worse remained behind. 

On October 30, 1778, he brought out 
the still famous burlesque of “ The Critic,” 
written to ridicule Cumberland — who 
figures as Sir Fretful Plagiary —and his 
tragedies. Two days before the night of 
performance the last scene of the piece 
was not written. In vain did King, 
then stage-manager, remonstrate, entreat ; 
Sheridan’s invariable answer was that he 
was just going home to finish it. Asa 
last resource Linley ordered a night 
rehearsal, and that day made his dilatory 
son-in-law dine with him; after dinner he 
proposed they should stroll to the the- 
atre. There they found Ford. Presently 
King came up and, requesting a few 
words, led the way into the small green- 
room, where there were a good fire, a 
comfortable armchair, a table upon which 
were pens, ink, paper, two bottles of 
claret, a dish of anchovy toast, and the 
unfinished manuscript of “The Critic.” 
As soon as Sheridan was in the room, 
King went out and locked the door be- 
hind him; then Linley and Ford avowed 
their intention of keeping him prisoner 
until the piece was concluded. And, 
rather enjoying the joke, Sheridan at 
once set to work and performed his task. 

He was now aman of fashion; his gen- 
jus and incomparable wit procured him 
admission into the highest circles, he was 
the associate of Burke and Townshend, 


* His valet used to relate that, one morning upon 
throwing open his master’s bedroom windows, he found 
them stuffed up with papers, among which were several 
bank-notes: there had been a high wind in the night, 
the windows had rattled, and for want of something 
better he had stuffed the bank-notes into the casement, 
and being intoxicated at the time never missed them, 





the boon companion of the Prince of 
Wales, Fox, and Selwyn; and the time 
that should have been devoted to his busi- 
ness, was spent in the pleasures and dis- 
sipations of society. In 1780 he entered 
Parliament as member for Stafford. The 
first speech .delivered by one who was 
destined to be one of the most brilliant 
orators that ever declaimed the English 
language, was so great a failure that 
Woodfall counselled him to speak no 
more. ‘“ But it is in me,” replied Sheri- 
dan, nothing daunted, “and by God it 
shall come out!” How he worked to 
attain this end is well described by a 
by no means friendly biographer, Lord 
Brougham.* “With an ample share of 
literary and dramatic reputation, but not 
certainly of the kind most auspicious for 
a statesman; with the most slender pro- 
vision of knowledge at all likely to be 
useful in political affairs ; with a position 
by birth and profession little suited to 
command the respect of the most aristo- 
cratic country in Europe — the son of an 
actor, the manager himself of a theatre 
—he came into that Parliament which 
was enlightened by the vast and various 
knowledge, as well as fortified and adorned 
by the more choice literary fame of a 
Burke, and which owned the sway of 
consummate orators like Fox and Pitt. 
. . . What he wanted in acquired learn- 
ing and in natural quickness, he made up 
by indefatigable industry: within given 
limits, towards a present object, no Jabor 
could daunt him; no man could work for 
a season with more steady and unwearied 
application. . . . By constant practice in 
small matters, or before private commit- 
tees, by diligent attendance upon all de- 
bates, by habitual intercourse with all 
dealers in political wares, from the chiefs 
of parties and their more refined coteries 
to the providers of daily discussion for 
the public and the chroniclers of Parlia- 
mentary speeches, he trained himself to 
a facility of speaking absolutely essential 
to all but first-rate genius, and all but nec- 
essary even to that; and he acquired 
what acquaintance with the science of 
politics he ever possessed, or his speeches 
ever betrayed.” But of his eloquence 
little more than the tradition remains to 
us. The most famous of all his speeches 
was that against the Begum, princess of 
Oude (1787), which held the House of 
Commons entranced during five hours 


* Historical Sketches of the Statesmen of the Time 
of George III. 
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and a half, which Burke declared to be 
the most astonishing effort of eloquence, 
argument, and wit combined of which 
there was any record or tradition, of 
which Fox said that all he had ever heard 
or read, when compared with it, dwindled 
into nothing, which even his. political op- 
ponent, Pitt, pronounced to surpass all 
the eloquence of ancient or modern times. 
It must be confessed, however, that the 
shorthand notes which have come down 
to posterity scarcely bear out this unqual- 
ified praise, and that Sheridan himself 
was doubtful of the effect it would pro- 
duce upon a calm perusal is indicated by 
the fact that he refused a thousand pounds 
for its publication. Brougham was of 
opinion that it owed a portion of its suc- 
cess “to the <artist-like elaboration and 
beautiful delivery of certain fine passages, 
rather than to the merits of the whole. 
. . - His worst passages by far were those 
which he evidently preferred himself: 
full of imagery often far-fetched, often 
gorgeous, and loaded with point that drew 
the attention of the hearer away from the 
thoughts to the words; and his best b 
far were those where he declaimed, with 
his deep, clear voice, though somewhat 
thick utterance, with a fierce defiance of 
some adversary, or an unappeasable ven- 
geance against some oppressive act; or 
reasoned rapidly, in the like tone, upon 
some plain matter of fact, or exposed as 
plainly to homely ridicule some puerile 
sophism; and in all this his admirable 
manner was aided by an eye singular] 
piercing, and a countenance which, theagh 
coarse, and even in some features gross, 
was yet animated and expressive, and 
could easily assume the figure of both 
rage and menace, and scorn.” But 
whether his powers of oratory were or 
were not overrated the effect they pro- 
duced upon his auditors is indisputable, 
and during the trial of Warren Hastings, 
not even the speeches of Burke and Fox 
created so much interest and expectancy 
as did that of Sheridan. When he spoke 
the court was crowded to suffocation, and 
as much as fifty guineas was offered for 
a ticket of admission. 

His political career would require an 
article to itself, and it would not be an 
interesting one; he was simply an orator, 
and Brougham’s comment that “as a 
statesman he is without a place in any 
class, or of any rank ... he was no 
statesman at all,” is not perhaps too em- 
phatic. As a politician he ranged with 
the Liberal party, and, upon the breaking 





out of the French Revolution, with that 
section led by Fox; but after the rise of 
Napoleon patriotic feelings reasserted 
themselves, and breaking with the admir- 
ers of the despot he went over to the 
more constitutional division of the Whigs. 
He was always an ardent supporter of 
the Prince of Wales, with whom he lived 
upon terms of the closest intimacy, and 
he did him good service in the debates 
upon the Regency Bill, 1789,— to prove 
thereafter the proverbial ingratitude of 
princes. 

But while he was every day becoming 
more world-famous as a politician, orator, 
and man of fashion, his domestic affairs 
were growing more and more hopelessly 
embarrassed. His father undertook for 
a short time the management of the thea- 
tre, but very soon wearied of the terrible 
task and retired. Only Sheridan himself, 
thanks to his marvellous powers of fas- 
cination, could have possibly fended off 
during so many years the ever-impending 
catastrophe. Unpaid actors, servants, 
tradespeople, all yielded to that magic 
influence. Fannie Kemble in her “ Rec- 
ords ” gives, from her mother’s recollec- 
tions, a sad picture of the state of the 
employés of the theatre — how on Satur- 
day mornings, when salaries had not been 
paid for some time, the workpeople would 
assail Sheridan on the way to the treas- 
ury with, “ For God’s sake, Mr. Sheridan, 
pay us our salaries. For heaven’s sake, 
Mr. Sheridan, let us have something this 
week.” “ Certainly, certainly, my good 
people,” he would reply, “you shall be 
attended to directly.” “Then he would 
go into the treasury, sweep it clean of the 
whole week’s receipts (the salaries of the 
principal actors, whom he dared not 
offend, or could not dispense with, being, 
if not wholly, partially paid), and going 
out of the building another way, leave 
the poor people, who had cried to him 
for their arrears of wages, baffled and 
cheated of their labors for another week.” 
Yet a day or two afterwards he had but 
to appear among them with a smile, a 
few kindly words and promises, and they 
would be as eager to serve him as ever. 

Bunn, in “ The Stage,” tells the follow- 
ing capital story in illustration of his 
powers of softening acreditor. Sheridan’s 
coal-merchant, one Robert Mitchell, had 
a heavy demand against him for coals, 
which he could not get settled. One day, 
having lost all patience, he attacked the 
great manager mercilessly, and swore he 
would not leave the house without the 
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whole of his money, which amounted to 
several hundred pounds. Shetidan had 
not so many shillings in his possession at 
the time. “It’s very true, my dear Bob, 
all that you say,” replied Sheridan; “ I’m 
really very sorry, but I say, Bob, you don’t 
want it 2// to-day, hey ? won’t a part do?” 
“ No, sir,” retorted the enraged creditor, 
“it won’t. I must have it, I will have it; 
I daren’t go home without every farthing 
of it. My wife is distracted, my house 
is beset with creditors, and, by G—d, 
I won’t leave this room without the 
money.” “ Wouldn’t half do to-day,” 
pleaded the manager, “and a bill for the 
remainder?” No, the coal-merchant 
would have his bond to the utmost far- 
thing. Then Sheridan paused, and in a 
voice of deep emotion exclaimed: “ Then 
would to heaven I could assist you! I 
cannot; but” (diving a hand into his 
pocket) “one thing I can, I will, I ought 
to do — there,” grasping Mitchell’s hand, 
“never let it be said that while Sheridan 
had a guinea in his pocket he refused it to 
his friend, Bob Mitchell.” Mitchell stood 
aghast for a moment, then, pocketing the 
guinea, rushed out of the house, and to 
the latest hour of his life he never tired of 
displaying the last guinea that his friend 
Sheridan had in the world. 

Michael Kelly relates another story as 
good. During the time that he was acting 
manager of Drury Lane, the narrator be- 
came responsible for a debt he had con- 
tracted for the theatre, and Sheridan, as 
usual, failing to meet it, Kelly was ar- 
rested. Sheridan at once sent for the 
hard-hearted creditor, remonstrated with 
him upon his cruelty, reasoned with him 
upon the hardship of the law of imprison- 
ment for debt, pointed out that he had 
acted in an arbitrary, unchristian manner, 
until he had so thoroughly softened and 
convinced him that before the man left 
the house, Sheridan had borrowed two 
hundred pounds of him, and left upon his 
mind an impression that he had been 
highly favored by the great manager 
deigning to accept the favor. A cred- 
itors’ levee was held daily in his house; 
his library, parlor, butler’s room, and 
even the staircase were every morning 
filled with a motley crowd, anxiously lis- 
tening for the sound of his footstep. 
When at last he came, elegantly dressed, 
all smiles and urbanity, shaking hands 
with one, nodding to another, he seemed 
to cast a charm over all; fellows that had 
been raging like tigers a few minutes be- 
fore, could scarcely summon the courage 
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to state their errand, while others seemed 
actually to forget what brought them 
there. Byron relates in his journals, how 
he once found Sheridan at his lawyer’s, 
and learned that he had come to stave off 
an action from his wine-merchant: “ I can 
vouch,” says Byron, “that my attorney is 
by no means the tenderest of men, or par- 
ticularly accessible to any kind of impres- 
sion out of the statute or record ; and yet 
Sheridan in half an hour had found the 
way to soften and subdue him in such a 
manner, that I almost think he would have 
thrown his client (an honest man with all 
the laws, and some justice on his side) out 
of the window, had he come in at that 
moment.” His cool assurance never 
failed him in an extremity. One night he 
was stopped by footpads in company with 
Challie, the wine-merchant. “ My friend 
can accommodate you,” he said to the 
fellows, “and as for myself, I tell you 
what I can do, I can give you my note of 
hand.” 

Another story of the same kind, told by 
Byron, is yet better. Writing to Moore 
(1815) he says: “ Perhaps you heard of 
a late answer of Sheridan to the watch- 
man, who found him bereft of that ‘divine 
particle of air’ called reason. He, the 
watchman, who found Sherry in the street 
fuddled and bewildered, and almost in- 
sensible: ‘Who are you, sir?’ No an- 
swer. ‘ What’s your name ?’—a hiccup. 
‘What’s your name?’ Answer, in a 
slow, deliberate, impressive tone: ‘ Wil- 
berforce !’” 

While treasurer of the navy he gave a 
banquet to the Prince of Wales at Som- 
erset House. But, fearful of an execu- 
tion being levied, he had neither furniture 
nor decorations for the rooms, and had to 
borrow these from the Drury Lane prop- 
erty-room, while certain friendly bailiffs 
were put in possession, and, dressed in 
handsome liveries, waited upon the 
guests. 


Godlike in giving —a devil to pay, 


wrote Tom Moore. For he was as gen- 
erous as he was unjust, and would fre- 
quently give away to a person in distress 
the money of which another to whom it 
was due was equally in want. 

In 1792 his wife died. “I never,” says 
Michael Kelly in his ‘“ Reminiscences,” 
“beheld more poignant grief than Mr. 
Sheridan felt for his beloved wife; and 
though the world which knew him only as 
a public man, will perhaps scarcely credit 
the fact, I have night after night seen 
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him sit and cry like a child, while I sang 
to him, at his desire, a pathetic little song 
of my composition, — 


They bore her to a grassy grave.” 


There is something infinitely charming in 
this touch of tenderness, coming like a 
note of sweet music in the midst of this 
worldly, artificial life. I am afraid poor 
“St. Cecilia,” notwithstanding the social 
advantages of being the wife of the 
famous Mr. Sheridan, might have often 
regretted that trip to France and its con- 
sequences. She was an excellent partner, 
however, who assisted him in all his pur- 
suits: kept his accounts, read the plays 
submitted to the theatre, made extracts 
from State papers for his speeches, and 
entered heart and soul into everything. 

He married again three years atfter- 
wards. His second wife was a Miss Ogle, 
a daughter of the Dean of Winchester. 
The story of the courtship and marriage 
is a curious one. They first met at a 
party at Devonshire House; years of dis- 
sipation had sadly disfigured his once 
handsome features, and only his brilliant 
eyes were left to redeem a nose and 
cheeks too purple in hue for beauty. 
“ What a fright!” exclaimed Miss Ogle, 
loud enough for him to hear. Instead of 
being annoyed by the remark, he at once 
engaged her in conversation, put forth all 
his powers of fascination, and resolved to 
make her not only reverse her opinion, 
but to fall in love with him. At their 
second meeting she thought him ugly, but 
extremely fascinating. A week or two 
afterwards, he had so far succeeded in 
his design that she declared she could 
not live without him. Her father refused 
his consent unless Sheridan could settle 
£15,000 upon her, and, in his usual mi- 
raculous way, he found the required sum. 
But they were totally unsuited to one 
another, and the marriage was by no 
means a happy one. 

In 1799 he brought out his last dramatic 
work, “ Pizarro,” an adaptation from Kot- 
zebue. Many will still remember Charles 
Kean’s revival of this ranting, stilted, 
bombastic tragedy; but it suited the taste 
of the day, and the political significance 
of several of the speeches, more especially 
that of Rolla, the Peruvian hero, who in 
his address to the soldiers institutes a 
comparison between the Spaniards and 
Peruvians that the audience eagerly ap- 
plied to France and England, secured it 
enormous popularity. But his usual dila- 
toriness imperilled its success on the first 
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night. When the curtain rose he was in 
his room writing the last act, which, with 
the most profuse apologies, was sent down 
bit by bit to be studied by Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons, during their waits in the 
early partofthe play. The receipts of the 
first sixty nights’ performances amounted 
to £60,000, and he received as much as 

2,000 for the copyright. 

But the inevitable Nemesis that sooner 
or later overtakes all such men, was now 
close upon his heels. On the 24th of 
February, 1809, Drury Lane Theatre, 
which had been rebuilt only ten years 
previously at a cost of £150,000, was 
burned to the ground. There is a story 
which relates how, while the theatre was 
burning, Sheridan was coolly sitting in a 
tavern close by, sipping his wine, and, 
upon some one remonstrating with him, 
he replied, with inimitable sang-froid, “A 
man may surely be allowed to take a glass 
of wine by his own fireside.” Michael 
Kelly, however, who was his acting man- 
ager at the time, and present at the catas- 
trophe, tells a very different tale. He 


says that there was no performance on 
that night, and that Sheridan was at the 
House when the news was brought him. 
Out of respect to him a motion of adjourn- 


ment was made, but he opposed it, saying, 
that “ Whatever might be the extent of 
his private calamity, he hoped it would 
not be allowed to interfere with the affairs 
of the nation,” moved that the debate 
should be proceeded with, and calmly 
kept his seat. 

The directors of the theatre were nat- 
urally desirous to get rid of a manager 
who by his recklessness was grievously 
depreciating their property, and it was 
agreed that Sheridan should be bought 
out for £28,000, which sum was not to be 
paid until the house was rebuilt. Whit- 
bread, the brewer, who started the propo- 
sition and undertook to carry it out, had 
the perhaps not enviable distinction of 
being the only man who was ever known 
to resist Sheridan’s powers of persuasion; 
in vain did the fallen TY entreat him 
to advance a portion of the money which 
was his due before the stipulated time 
had expired, in order that he might meet 
his election expenses at Stafford. The 
man of beer was inexorable, and Sheridan 
lost his seat. This was the last blow. 
His furniture, his jewels, his pictures, all 
he possessed, were seized by his credit- 
ors, and he himself consigned to a spong- 
ing-house. 

Moore, in his “ Life of Sheridan,” as 
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well as in the scathing monody on his 
death, bitterly denounces the “velvet 
friends” who forsook him in his distress, 


Who could bask in that spirit’s meridian 
career, 

And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its 
close, 


and more especially the prince, whose 
cause he had so well served in the early 
days of the regency. A writer, however, 
in the Edinburgh Review, soon after the 
publication of the biography, endeavored 
to place the prince’s conduct in a more 
favorable light by stating that he sent his 
unfortunate friend £4,000 towards paying 
his liabilities, which amounted in all to 
only £5,000, but that the money was 
either attached by the creditors, or dissi- 
pated in such a manner that it was use- 
less to him. Neither his wife—a lym- 
phatic creature, with very little heart — 
nor her friends gave him any assistance, 
although, as we have seen, he settled 
£15,000 upon her; and gradually he sank 
into penury and misery. 

At the beginning of the year 1816, when 
his last illness had just come upon him, a 
paragraph, supposed to have been penned 
by Moore, appeared in the A/orning Post, 
calling attention to his condition. ‘ Noth- 


ing could be more wretched than the 
kome in which he lay dying,” says an 
eye-witness: “there were strange-looking 
people in the hall; the parlor seemed dis- 
mantled; on the table lay a bit of paper 
thrown carelessly and neglected — it was 


a prescription.” In his last moments a 
sheriff’s officer arrested him, and would 
have carried him away in the blankets to 
a sponging-house, had not the physician 
in attendance threatened to make the fel- 
low responsible should the patient die in 
consequence. 

His death occurred on the 17th of July, 
1816, he being then in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. He died at his house in Sa- 
ville Row, but the body was conveyed to 
the house of his friend, Mr. Peter Moore, 
in Great George Street, as being more 
convenient for a walking funeral to the 
Abbey. The Dukes of York and Sussex 
were mourners; the Duke of Bedford, 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Earl Mulgrave, 
Lord Holland, the Bishop of London, and 
Lord Spencer, were pall-bearers. 


How proud they can press to the fun’ral array 
Of one whom they shunned in his sickness 
and sorrow ; 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to- 
morrow ! 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MY FAITHFUL JOHNNY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WE left town directly after this for the 
autumn holidays. The holidays had not 
very much meaning now that all the boys 
had left school, and we might have gone 
away when we pleased. But the two 
— girls were still in the remorse- 
ess hands of Fraulein Stimme, and the 
habit of emancipation in the regular holi- 
day season had clung to me. I tried very 
hard to get Ellen to go with us, for at 
least a day or two, but she resisted with a 
kind of passion. Her mother, | am sure, 
would have been glad had she gone; but 
Ellen would not. There was in her face 
a secret protestation, of which she was 
perhaps not even herself aware, that if 
her duty bound life itself from all expan- 
sion, it must also bind her in every day of 
her life. She would not accept the small 
alleviation, having, with her eyes open 
and with a full sense of what she was 
about, resigned everything else. She 
would have been more perfect, and her 
sacrifice more sweet, had she taken sweet- 
ly the little consolations of every day; but 
nohody is perfect, and Ellen aod not 
come. I had gone to Pleasant Place to 
ask her, and the scene was a curious one. 
The mother and daughter both came to 
the parlor to receive me, and I saw them 
together for the first time. It was about 
a fortnight after John went away. Ellen 
had not been ill, though I had feared she 
would ; but she was pale, with dark lines 
under her eyes, and a worn and nervous 
look. She was bearing her burden very 
bravely, but it was all the harder upon her 
that she was evidently determined not to 
complain. When I told my errand, Mrs. 
Harwood replied eagerly, “ You must go, 
Ellen. Oh, yes! I can do; I can do very 
well. It will only be for a week, and it 
will do you so much good; you must go.” 
Ellen took scarcely any notice of this ad- 
dress. She thanked me with her usual 
smile. “It is very, very good of you — 
you are always good — but it is impossi- 
ble.” “Why impossible, why impossi- 
ble?” cried her mother. “When I tell 
you I can do very well—I can manage. 
Your father will not mind, when it is to 
do you good.” I saw that Ellen required 
a moment’s interval of preparation before 
she looked round. 

“Dear mother,” she said, “we have 
not any make-believes between us, .have 
we? How is it possible that I can go? 
every moment is mapped out. No, no; I 
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cannot do it. Thank you all the same. 
My mother wants to give me a pleasure, 
but it cannot be. Go away for a week! 
I have never done that in all my life.” 

“ But you think she can, you think she 
ought,” I said, turning to her mother. 
The poor woman looked at her child with 
a piteous look. I think it dawned upon 
her, then and there, for the first time, that 
perhaps she had made a mistake about 
Ellen. It had not occurred to her that 
there had been any selfishness in her 
tearful sense of the impossibility of part- 
ing with her daughter. All at once, in a 
moment, with a sudden gleam of that en- 
lightenment which so often comes too 
late, she saw it. She saw it, and it went 
through her like an arrow. She turned 
to me with another piteous glance. What 
have I done, what have I done? her look 
seemed to say. 

“Two or three days,” the poor woman 
said, with a melancholy attempt at play- 
fulness. “Nothing can happen to us in 
that time. Her father is ill,” she said, 
turning to me as if I knew nothing, “and 
we are always anxious. She thinks it 
will be too much for me, by myself. But 
what does it matter for a few days? If I 
am overdone, I can rest when she comes 
back.” 

Was it possible she could suppose that 
this was all I knew? I was afraid to 
catch Ellen’s eye. I did not know what 
might come after such a speech. She 
might break forth with some sudden rev- 
elation of all that I felt sure must be in 
her heart. I closed my eyes instinctive- 
ly, sick with terror. That moment I 
heard Ellen’s clear, agreeable voice. 

“JT don’t want you to be overdone, 
mother. What is the use of ail that is 
past and gone, if I am to take holidays 
and run away when I like for two or three 
days? No, no; my place is here, and 
here I must stay. I don’t want you to be 
overdone.” 

And looking at her, I saw that she 
smiled. But her mother’s face was full 
of trouble. She looked from Ellen to 
me, and from me to Eilen. For apo 
thing there is a beginning. Did she only 
then for the first time perceive what had 
been done? 

However, after this there was nothing 
more to say. We did not see Ellen again 
1till the days were short, and the brilliant 
weather over. She changed very much 
during that winter. Her youth, which 
had bloomed on so long unaltered, seemed 
to leave her ina day. When we came 
back, from looking twenty she suddenly 





looked thirty-five. The bloom went from 
her cheeks. She was as trim as ever, 
and as lightfooted, going out alert and 
bright every morning to her lessons; but 
her pretty little figure had shrunk, and 
her very step on the pavement sounded 
different. Life and all its hopes and an- 
ticipations seemed to have ebbed away 
from her. I don’t doubt that many of 
her neighbors had been going on in their 
dull routine of life without knowing any 
of those hopes or prospects, all this time 
by Ellen’s side, and fulfilled their round 
of duties without any such diversions. 
Oh, the mystery of these myriads of 
humble lives, which are never enlivened 
even by a romance mangué,a story that 
might have been; that steal away from 
dull youth to dull age, never knowing 
anything but the day’s work, never com- 
ing to anything! But Ellen had known 
a something different, a life that was her 
own; and now she had lostit. The effect 
was great; how could it be otherwise? 
She lost herself altogether for a little 
while, and when she came to again, as all 
worthy souls must come, she was another 
Ellen; older than her age as the other 
had been younger, and prepared for ev- 
erything; no longer trying to evade suf- 
fering, rather desirous, if that might be, 
to forestall it, to discount it—if I may 
use the word—before it was due, and 
know the worst. She never told me this 
in words, but I felt that it was so. It is 
not only in a shipwreck that the unfortu- 
nate on the verge of death plunge in to 
get it overa few hours, a few minutes, 
sooner. In life there are many ship- 
wrecks which we would forestall, if we 
could, in the same way, by a plunge — by 
a voluntary putting on of the decisive 
moment. Some, I suppose, will put it off 
by every expedient that despair can sug- 
gest; but there are also those who can 
bear anything but to wait until slowly, 
surely, the catastrophe comes. Ellen 
wanted to make the plunge, to get it over, 
partly for John’s sake, whose infidelity 
she began to calculate upon —to (she 
believed) wish for. “He will never be 
able to live without a home to go to, with- 
out a woman to speak to, now,” she said 
once, in a moment of incaution — for she 
was very guarded, very reticent, about all 
this part of her mind, and rarely betrayed 
herself. It is curious how little faith 
women in general, even the most tender, 
have in a man’s constancy. Either it is 
because of an inherent want of trust in 
their own power to secure affection, which 
might be called humility; or else it is 
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quite the reverse —a pride of sex too 
subtle to show, in any conscious way, 
overweening confidence in the power over 
aman of any other woman who happens 
to be near him, and want of confidence 
in any power on his part to resist these 
fascinations. Ellen had made up her 
mind that her lover when he was absent 
from her would be, as she would have 
said, “like all the rest.” Perhaps, in a 
kind of wild generosity, she wished it, 
feeling that she herself never might be 
free to make him happy; but, anyhow, 
she was persuaded that this: was how it 
would be. She looked out for signs of it 
in his very first letter. She wanted to 
have it over—to cut off remorselessly 
out of her altered being all the agitations 
of hope. 

But I need not say that John’s letters 
were everything a lover’s or rather a hus- 
band’s letters should be. They were 
more like a husband’s letters, with very 
few protestations in them, but a gentle, 
continued reference to her, and to their 

ast life together, which was more touch- 
ing than any rhapsodies. She brought 
them to me often, folding down, with a 
blush which made her look like the bloom- 
ing Ellen of old, some corner of especial 
tenderness, something that was too sacred 
for a stranger’s eye, but always putting 
them back in her pocket with a word 
which sounded almost like a grudge, as 
who should say, “For this once all is 
well, but next time you shall see.” Thus 
she held on to her happiness as by a 
strained thread, expecting every moment 
when it would snap, and defying it to do 
80, yet throbbing all the time with a pas- 
sion of anxiety, as day after day it held 
out, proving her foreboding vain. That 
winter, though I constantly saw her, my 
mind was taken up by other things than 
Ellen. It was then that the children 
finally prevailed upon me to leave the 
Reed. A row of cheap advertising shops 
had sprung up facing us where had been 
the great garden I have so often men- 
tioned, and the noise and flaring lights 
were more than I could put up with, after 
all my resistance to their wishes. So 
that at last, to my great regret, but the 
exultation of the young ones, it was de- 
cided that we must go away. 

The removal, and the bustle there was, 
the change of furniture, — for our old 
things would not do for the new house, 
and Chatty, heaven save us! had grown 
artistic, and even the little ones and Friu- 
lein Stimme knew a great deal better than 
I did, — occupied my mind and my time; 
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and it took a still longer time to settle 
down than it did to tear up our old roots. 
So that there was a long interval during 
which we saw little of Ellen; and though 
we never forgot her, or ceased to take an 
interest in everything that concerned her, 
the distance of itself threw us apart. Now 
and then she paid us a visit, always with 
John’s letter in her pocket, but her time 
was so limited that she never could stay 
long. And sometimes I, and sometimes 
Chatty, made a pilgrimage to the old dis- 
trict to see her. But we never could have 
an uninterrupted long talk in Pleasant 
Place. Either Ellen was called away, or 
Mrs. Harwood would come in and sit 
down with her work, always anxiously 
watching her daughter. This separation 
from the only people to whom she could 
talk of her own private and intimate con- 
cerns was a further narrowing and limita- 
tion of poor Ellen’s life. But what could 
Ido? I could not vex my children for 
her sake. She told us that she went and 
looked at the old house almost every day, 
and at the square window in which I used 
to sitand see John pass. John passed no 
longer, nor was I there to see. But Ellen 
remained bound in the same spot, seeing 
everything desert her — love, and friend- 
ship, and sympathy, and all her youth and 
her hope. Can you not fancy with what 
thoughts this poor girl (though she was a 
girl no longer) would pause, as she passed, 
to look at the abandoned place so woven 
in with the brightest episode of her life, 
feeling herself stranded there, impotent, 
unable to make a step —her breast still 
heaving with all the vigor of existence, 
yet her life bound down in the narrowest 
contracted circle? Her mother, who had 
got to watch her narrowly, toid me after- 
wards that she always knew when Ellen 
had passed No. 16; and indeed I myself 
was rather glad to hear that at length No. 
16 had shared the general fate, that my 
window existed no longer, and that a 
great shop with plate-glass windows was 
bulging out where our house had been. 
Better when a place is desecrated that it 
should be desecrated wholly, and have no 
vestige of its old self at all. 

Thus more than a year glided away, 
spring and winter, summer and autumn, 
and then winter again. Chatty came in 
one November morning, when London 
was half invisible, wrapped in mist and 
fog, with a very grave face, to tell me that 
she had met Ellen, and Ellen had told her 
there was bad news from John. “I can’t 
understand her,” Chatty said. “I couidn’t 
make out what it was; that business had 
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been bad, and things had gone wrong; 
and then something with a sort of laugh 
that he had got other thoughts in his 
mind at last, as she knew all along he 
would, and that she was glad. What 
could she mean?” I did not know what 
she could mean, but I resolved to go and 
see Ellen to ascertain what the change 
was. It is easier, however, to say than to 
do when one is full of one’s own affairs, 
and so it happened that for a full week, 
though intending to go every day, I never 
did so. It was partly my fault. The 
family affairs were many, and the family 
interests engrossing. It was not that | 
cared for Ellen less, but my own claimed 
me on everyhand. When one afternoon, 
about a fortnight after, I was told that 
Miss Harwood was in the drawing-room 
and wished to speak to me, my heart up- 
braided me with my neglect. I hurried 
to her and led her away from that public 
place where everybody came and went, to 
my own little sitting-room, where we might 
be alone. Ellen was very pale ; her eyes 
looked very dry and bright, not dewy and 
soft as they used to be. There was a 
feverish look of unrest and excitement 
about her. “ There is something wrong,” 
I cried. “What is it? Chatty told me 
— something about John.” 

“I don’t know that it is anything wrong,” 
she said. The smile that had frightened 
Chatty came over her face —a s~uile that 
made one unhappy, the lip drawn tightly 
over the teeth in the most ghastly mock- 
ery of amusement. “No; f don’t know 
that it is anything wrong. You know I 
always expected — always, from the mo- 
ment he went away —that between him 
and me things would soon be at an end. 
Oh, yes, I expected it, and I did not wish 
it otherwise; for what good is it to me 
that a man should be engaged to me, and 
waste his life for me, when I never could 
do anything for him?” 

Here she made a little breathless pause, 
and laughed. “Oh, don’t, Ellen, don’t!” 
I cried. I could not bear the laugh; the 
smile was bad enough. 

“Why not?” she said, with a little 
defiance; “would you have me cry? I 
expected it long ago. The wonder is that 
it should have been so long of coming. 
That is,” she cried suddenly after a pause, 
“that is if this is really what it means. 1 
took it for granted at first; but I cannot 
be certain. I cannot be certain! Read 
it, you who know him, and tell me, tell 
me! Oh, I can bear it quite well. I 
should be rather glad if this is what it 
means.” 
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She thrust a letter into my hand, and, 
going away with a rapid step to the win- 
dow, stood there with her back to me, 
looking out. I saw her standing against 
the light,.playing restlessly with the tassel 
of the blind. In her desire to seem com- 
posed, or else in the mere excitement 
which boiled in her veins, she began to 
humatune. I don’t think she knew her- 
self whatit was. . 

The letter which she professed to have 
taken so easily was worn with much read- 
ing, and it had been carried about, folded 
and refolded a hundred times. There 
was no sign of indifference in all that — 
and this is what it said : — 

“I got your last letter, dear Ellen, on 
Tuesday. I think you must have written 
in low spirits. Perhaps you had a feel- 
ing, such as we used to talk about, of 
what was happening here. As for me, 
nobody could be in lower spirits than 
this leaves me. I have lost heart alto- 


— Everything has gone wrong; the 
usiness is at anend: I shut up the office 
to-day. Ifitis in any way my fault, God 


forgive me! But the conflict in my heart 
has been so great that I sometimes fear 
it must be my fault. I had been low 
enough before, thinking and thinking how 
the end was to come between you and 
me. Everything has gone wrong inside 
and out. I had such confidence, and now 
it is all going. What I had most faith in 
has deceived me. I thought I never was 
the man to change or to fail, and that I 
could have trusted myself in any circum- 
stances; but it does not seemso. And 
why should I keep you hanging on when 
all’s wrong with me? I always thought I 
could redeem it; but it hasn’t proved so. 
You must just give me up, Ellen, as a 
bad job. Sometimes I have thought you 
wished it. Where I am to drift to, I can’t 
tell; but there’s no prospect of drifting 
back, or, what I hoped for, sailing back in 
prosperity to you. You have seen it com- 
ing, I can see by your letters, and I think, 
perhaps, though it seems strange to say 
so, that you won’t mind. I shall not stay 
here; but I have not made up my mind 
where to go. Forget a poor fellow that 
was never worthy to be yours.— JOHN 
RIDGWAY.” 

My hands dropped with the letter in 
them. The rustle it made was the only 
sign she could have had that I had read 
it, or else instinct or inward vision. That 
instant she turned upon me from the 
window with a cry of wild suspense: 
“ Well?” 





“JT am confounded. I don’t know what 
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to think. Ellen, it looks more like guilt 
to the office than falsehood to you.” 
“Guilt—to the office!” Her face 
blazed up at once in scorching color. She 
looked at me in fierce resentment and 
excitement, stamping her foot. “Guilt 
— to the office! How dare you? How 
dare you?” she cried like a fury. She 
clenched her hands at me, and looked as 
if she could have torn me in pieces. 
“Whatever he has done,” she cried, “he 
has done nothing he had not a right to 
do. Do you know who you are — 
of? John! You might as well tell me 
had broken into your house at night and 
robbed you. He have anything to blame 
himself for with the office ?—never! nor 
with any one. What he has done is what 
he hada right to do—I am the first to 
say so. He has been wearied out. You 
said it once yourself, long, long before 
my eyes were opened; and at last he has 
done it—and he had a good right!” 
She stood for one moment before me in 
the fervor of this fiery address; then, 
suddenly, she sank and dropped on her 
knees by my side. “You think it means 
that? You see it?—don’t you see it? 


He has grown weary, as was so natural. 
He thought he could trust himself; but it 
proved different; and then he thought he 


could redeem it. What can that mean 
but one thing? —he has got some one 
else to care for him. There is nothing 
wrong in that. It is not I that will ever 
blame him. The only thing was that a 
horrible doubt came over me this morning 
— if it should not mean what I thought it 
did! That is folly, I know; but you, who 
know him, put away all that nonsense 
about wrong to the office, which is out of 
the question, and you will see it cannot 
be anything but one thing.” 

“Tt is not that,” I said. - 
She clasped her hands, kneeling by my 
side. ‘“ You always took his part,” she 
said in a low voice. ‘“ You will not see 
it.” Why did she tremble so? Did she 
want to believe it, or not to believe it? I 
could not understand Ellen. Just then, 
from the room below, there came a voice 
singing. It was Chatty’s voice, the child 
whom she had taught, who had been the 
witness of their wooing. She knew noth- 
ing about all this; she did not even know 
that Ellen was in the house. What so 
natural as that she should sing the song 
her mistress had taught her? It was that 
which Ellen herself had been humming 
as she stood at the window. 

“Listen!” I said. “You are answered 
in his own words —‘I will come again.’” 
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This was more than Ellen could bear. 
She made one effort to rise to her feet, to 
regain her composure; but the music was 
too much. At that moment I myself felt 
it too much. She fell down at my feet in 
a passion of sobs and tears. 

Afterwards I knew the meaning of 
Ellen’s passionate determination to admit 
no meaning but one to the letter. She 
had taken him at his word. In her cer- 
tainty that this was to happen, she had 
seen no other interpretation to it, until it 
was too late. She had never sent any 
reply; and he had not written again. It 
was now a month since the letter had 
been received, and this sudden breaking 
off of the correspondence had been so far 
final on both sides. To satisfy myself, I 
sent to inquire at the office, and found 
that no blame was attached to John; but 
that he had been much depressed, unduly 
depressed, by his failure to remedy the 
faults of his predecessor, and had left as 
soon as his accounts were forwarded and 
all the business details carefully wound 
up, and had not been heard of more. I 
compelled, I may say, Ellen to write, now 
that it was too late; but her letter was 
returned to her some time after. He had 
left the place, and nothing of him was 
known. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuis “ttle tragedy, as it appeared to 
me, made a great impression on my mind. 
It did not make me ill; that would have 
been absurd. But still it helped, I sup- 
pose, to depress me generally and en- 
hance the effect of the cold that had hung 
about me so long, and for which the elder 
ones, taking counsel together, decided 
that the desire of the younger ones should 
be gratified, and I should ‘be made to go 
to Italy for the spring. The girls were 
wild to go, and my long-continued, linger- 
ing cold was such a good excuse. For 
my own part, I was quite unwilling; but 
what can one woman, especially when she 
is their mother, do against so many? I 
had to give in and go. I went to see 
Ellen before we started, and it was a very 
painful visit. She was still keeping up 
with a certain defiance of everybody. 
But in the last two months she had 
changed wonderfully. For one thing, she 
had shrunk into half her size. She was 
never anything but a little woman; but 
now she seemed to me no bigger than a 
child. And those cheerful, happy brown 
eyes, which had so triumphed over and 
smiled at all the privaticns of life, looked 
out from two hollow caverns, twice as 
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large as they had ever been before, and 
with a woful look that broke one’s’ heart. 
It was not always that they had this wo- 
ful look. When she was conscious of 
inspection she played them about with an 
artificial activity as if they had been lan- 
terns, forcing a smile into them which 
sometimes looked almost like a sneer; 
but when she forgot that any one was 
looking at her, then both smile and light 
went out, and there was in them a woful 
doubt and question which nothing-could 
solve. Had she been wrong? Had she 
misjudged him whom her heart could not 
forget or relinquish ? Was it likely that 
she could give him up lightly even had he 
been proved unworthy? And, oh Heaven! 
was he proved unworthy, or had she done 
him wrong? This was what Ellen was 
asking herself, without intermission, for- 
ever and ever; and her mother, on her 
side, watched Ellen piteously with much 
the same question in her eyes. Had she, 
too, made a mistake? Was it possible 
that she had exacted a sacrifice which 
she had no right to exact, and in mere 
cowardice, and fear of loneliness, and de- 
sire for love and succor on her own part, 
spoiled two lives? This question, which 
was almost identical in both, made the 
mother and daughter singularly like each 
other; except that Ellen kept asking her 
question of the air, which is so full of 
human sighs, and the sky, whither so 
many ungranted wishes go up, and the 
darkness, in which is no reply — and the 
mother asked hers of Ellen, interrogating 
her mutely all day long, and of every 
friend of Ellen’s who could throw any 
light upon the question. She stole into 
the room when Ellen left me for a mo- 
ment, and whispered, coming close to me, 
lest the very walls should hear, — 

“How do you think she is looking? 
She will not say a word to me about him 
—notaword. Don’t you think she has 
been toohasty? Oh! I would give every- 
thing I have if she would only go with you 
and look for John, and make it up with 
him again.” 

“ T thought you could not spare her,” I 
said, with perhaps some cruelty in my in- 
tention. She wrung her hands, and 
looked piteously in my face. 

“ You think it is all my fault! I never 
thought it would come to this; I never 
thought he would go away. Oh, if I had 
only let them marry at first! I often 
think if she had been happy in her own 
house, coming to see her father every day, 
it would have been more of a change for 
him, more company than having her al- 
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ways. Oh! if one could only tell what is 
going to happen. She might have had a 
nice family by this time, and the eldest 
little girl big enough to run in and play at 
his feet and amuse her grandpa. He 
always was fond of children. But we'll 
never see Ellen’s children now!” cried 
the poor woman. “And you thinkitis my 
fault!” 

I could not reproach her; her black cap 
with the flowers, her little woollen shawl 
about her shoulders, grew tragic as she 
poured forth her trouble. It was not so 
dignified as the poet’s picture, but yet, 
like him, she 


Saw the unborn faces shine 
Beside the never-lighted fire ; 


and with a groan of misery felt herself the 
slayer of those innocents that had never 
been. The tragic and the comic mingled 
in the vision of that “eldest little girl,” 
the child who would have amused her 
grandpa had she been permitted to come 
into being; but it was all tragic to poor 
Mrs. Harwood. She saw no laugh, no 
smile, in the situation anywhere. 

We went to Mentone, and stayed there 
till the bitterness of the winter was over, 
then moved along that delightful coast, 
and were in Genoa in April. To speak of 
that stately city as a commercial town 
seems insulting nowadays — and yet so it 
is. I recognized at once the type I had 
known in other days when I sat at the 
window of the hotel and watched the peo- 
ple coming and going. It reminded me 
of my window in the Road, where, looking 
out, I saw the respectable City people — 
clerks like John Ridgway, and merchants 
of the same cut though of more substantial 
comfort — wending their way to their busi- 
ness in the morning, and to their subur- 
ban homes in theevening. I donot know 
that I love the commercial world; but I 
like to see that natural order of life, the 
man “ going out to his work and labor till 
the evening.” The fashion of it is differ- 
ent in a foreign town, but still the life is 
the same. We changed our quarters, 
however, after we had been for some time 
in that city, so-called of palaces, and were 
lodged in a suite of rooms very hard to 
get up to (though the staircase was mar- 
ble), but very delightful when one was 
there ; rooms which overlooked the high 
terrace which runs round a portion of the 
bay between the inns and the quays. I 
forget what it is called. It is a beautiful 
promenade, commanding the loveliest 
view of that most beautiful bay and all 
that is going oninit. At night, with all 
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its twinkling semicircle of lights, it was a 
continual enchantment to me; but this or 
any of my private admirations are not 
much to the purpose of my story. Sitting 
at the window, always my favorite post, I 
became acquainted with various individ- 
ual figures among those who haunted this 
terrace, Old gentlemen going out to sun 
themselves in the morning before the heat 
was too great; children and nursemaids, 
Genoese women with their pretty veils, 
invalids who had got up the stairs, I can- 
not tell how, and sat panting on the 
benches, enjoying the sea airand the sun- 
shine. There was one, however, among 
this panorama of passing figures, which 
ave me a startled sense of familiarity. 
t was too far off to see the man’s face. 
He was not an invalid; but he was bent, 
either with past sickness or with present 
care, and walked with a drooping head 
and a languid step. After watching him 
for a time, I concluded (having always a 
great weakness for making out other 
people's lives, how they flow) that he had 
some occupation in the town from which 
he escaped, whenever he had leisure, to 
rest a little and refresh himself upon the 
terrace. He came very regularly, just at 
the time when Italian shops and offices 
have a way of shutting up, in the middle 
of the day, very regularly, always, or 
almost always, at the same hour. He 
came up the steps slowly and languidly, 
stopped a little to take breath, and then 
walked half-way round the terrace to a 
certain bench upon which he always 
seated himself. Sometimes he brought 
his luncheon with him and ate it there. 
At other times, — | once gained that’ 
place, he sat quite still in a corner of it, 
not reading, nor taking any notice of the 
other passers-by. No one was with him, 
no one ever spoke to him. When I 
noticed him first he startled me. Whom 
was he like? His bent figure, his languid 
step, was like no one I could think of; 
but yet, I said to myself, he is like some- 
body. I established a little friendship 
with him, though it was a friendship with- 
out any return; for though I could see 
him he could not see me, nor could I dis- 
tinguish his face; and we never saw him 
anywhere else, neither at church, nor in 
the streets, not even on the festas when 
everybody was about; but always just 
there on that one spot. I looked for him 
as regularly as the day came. “ My 
mother’s old gentleman,” Chatty called 
him Everybody is old who is not young 
to these children; but though he was not 


And he puzzled as much as he interested 
me. Whom was he like? I never even 
asked myself, Who was he? He was no- 
body I had any way of knowing. Some 
poor employé in a Genoa office; how 
should I know him? I could not feel at 
all sure, when I was cross-examined on 
the subject, whether I really remembered 
any one whom he was like; but yet he 
had startled me more than I can say. 
Genoa, where we had friends and fam- 
ily reasons for staying, became very hot 
as the spring advanced into early summer, 
and we removed to one of the lovely little 
towns on the coast at a little distance, 
Santa Margherita. When we had been 
settled there fora few days Chatty came 
in to me one evening with a pale face. 
“T have just seen your old gentleman,” 
she said. “I think he must live out 
here;” but I saw by the expression of 
her eyes that there was more to say. 
She added after a moment, “ And I know 
whom he is like.” 

* Ah! you have seen his face,” I said; 
and then, before she had spoken, it sud- 
denly flashed on myself in a moment. 
“ John Ridgway!” I cried. 

“Mother,” said Chatty, quite pale, “I 
think it is his ghost.” 

I went out with her instantly to where 
she had seen him, and we made some 
inquiries, but with no success. When I 
began to think it over, he was not like 
John Ridgway. He was bent and stoop- 
ing, whereas John was erect; his head 
drooped, whereas how well I recollected 
poor John’s head thrown back a little, his 
hat upon the back of it, his visionary out- 
look rather to the skies than to the 
ground. No, no, not like him a bit; but 
ret it might be his ghost, as Chatty said. 
Ve made a great many inquiries, but for 
the moment with no success, and you 
may suppose that I watched the passers- 
by from my window with more devotion 
than ever. One evening in the sudden 
nightfall of the Italian skies, when dark- 
ness comes all at once, I was seated in 
my usual place, scarcely seeing, however, 
the moving figures outside, though all the 
population of the place seemed to be out, 
sitting round the doors, and strolling lei- 
surely along enjoying the heavenly cool- 
ness and the breeze from the sea. At the 
further end of the room Chatty was at the 
piano, playing to me softly in the dark as 
she knows I like to be played to, and now 
and then striking into some old song such 
as I love. She was sure to arrive sooner 
or later at that one with which we now had 
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ing of that, nor for the moment of Ellen 
or her faithful (as I was sure he was still) 
lover at all. A woman with so many chil- 
dren has always plenty to think of. My 
mind was busy with my own affairs. The 
windows were open, and the babble of 
the voices outside — high - pitched, re- 
sounding Italian voices, not like the mur- 
mur of English—came in to us as the 
music floated out. All at once, I suddenly 
woke up from my thinking and my family 
concerns. In the dusk one figure de- 
tached itself from among the others with 
a start and came forward slowly with bent 
head and languid step. Had he never 
heard that song since he heard Ellen break 
off, choked with tears unshed, and a de- 
spair which had never been revealed? He 
came quite close under the window where 
I could see him no longer. I could not 
see him at all; it was too dark. I divined 
him. Who could it be but he? Not like 
John Ridgway, and yet John; his ghost, 
as Chatty had said. 

I did not stop to think what I was to 
do, but rose up in the dark room where 
the child was singing, only a voice, her- 
self invisible in the gloom. 1 don’t know 
whether Chatty saw me go; but, if so, 
she was inspired unawares by the occa- 
sion, and went on with her song. I ran 
down-stairs and went out softly to the 
open door of the inn, where there were 
other people standing about. Then I saw 
him quite plainly by the light from a lower 
window. His head was slightly raised 
towards the place from which the song 
came. He was very pale in that pale, 
doubtful light, worn and old and sad; but 
as he looked upa strange illumination was 
on his face. His hand beat the air softly, 
keeping time. As she came to the refrain 
his lips began to move as if he were 
repeating after his old habit those words, 
“I will come again.” Then a sudden 
cloud of pain seemed to come over his 
face— he shook his head faintly, then 
bowed it upon his breast. 

In a moment I had him by the arm. 
“John,” I said, in my excitement; “ John 
Ridgway! we have found you.” For the 
moment, I believe, he thought it was 
Ellen who had touched him; his white 
face seemed to leap into light ; then paled 
again. He took off his hat with his old 
formal, somewhat shy, politeness — “I 
thought it must be you, madame,” he said. 
He said “madame” instead of the old 
English ma’am, which he had always used 
—this little concession to the changed 
Scene was all the difference. He made 
no mystery about himself, and showed no 





reluctance to come in with me, to talk as 
of old. He told me he had a situation in 
an office in Genoa, and that his health 
was bad. “After that “asco in the Le- 
vant, I had not much heart for anything. 
1 took the first thing that was offered,” 
he said, with his old vague smile; “for 
a man must live —till he dies.” “ There 
must be no question of dying —at your 
age,” I cried. This time his smile almost 
came the length of a momentary laugh. 
He shook his head, but he did not con- 
tinue the subject. He was very silent 
for some time after. Indeed, he said 
nothing, except in reply to my questions, 
till Chatty left the room, and we were 
alone. Then all at once, in the middle 
of something I was saying—‘“Is she — 
married again ?”’ he said. 

“ Married — again!” 

“Tt is a foolish question. She was not 
married to me; but it felt much the same; 
we had been as one for so long. There 
must have been some—strong induce- 
ment — to make her cast me off so at the 
end.” 

This he said in a musing tone, as if 
the fact were so certain, and had been 
turned over in his mird so often that all 
excitement was gone from it. But after 
it was said, a gleam of anxiety came into 
his half-veiled eyes. He raised his heavy, 
tired eyelids and looked at me. Though 
he seemed to know all about it, and to be 
resigned to it when he began to speak, 
yet it seemed to flash across him, before 
he ended, that there was an uncertaint 
—an answer to come from me whic 
would settle it, after all. Then he leaned 
forward a little, in this sudden sense of 
suspense, and put his hand to his ear as 
if he had been deaf, and said “ What?” 
in an altered tone. 

“There is some terrible mistake,” I 
said. “I have felt there was a mistake 
all along. She has lost her hold on life 
altogether because she believes you to be 
changed.” 

“Changed!” His voice was quite 
sharp and keen, and had lost its languid 
tone. “In what way—in what way? 
how could I be changed?” 

“In the only way that could matter 
between her and you. She thought, be- 
fore you left the Levant, that you had got 
to care for some one else — that you had 
ceased to care for her. Your letter,” I 
said, “your letter!” — half frightened 
by the way in which he rose, and his 
threatening, angry aspect — “ would bear 
that interpretation.” 

“ My letter!” He stood before me for 
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a moment with a sort of feverish, fierce 
energy; then he began to laugh, low and 
bitterly, and walk about as if unable to 
keep still. “My letter!” The room 
was scarcely lighted — one lamp upon the 
table, and no more; and the half dark- 
ness, as he paced about, made his appear- 
ance more threatening still. Then he 
suddenly came and stood before me as if 
it had been I that had wronged him. “1 
am a likely man to be a gay Lothario,” he 
cried, with that laugh of mingled mock- 
ery and despair which was far more trag- 
ical than weeping. It was the only ex- 
pression that such an extreme of feeling 
could find. He might have cried out to 
heaven and earth, and groaned and wept; 
but it would not have expressed to me 
the wild confusion, the overturn of every- 
thing, the despair of being so misunder- 
stood, the miserable sum of suffering 
endured and life wasted for nothing, like 
this laugh. Then he dropped again into 
the chair opposite me, as if with the con- 
sciousness that even this excitement was 
vain. 

“What can I say? What can I do? 
Has she never known me all along ?— 
Ellen!” He had not named her till now. 
Was it a renewal of life in his heart 
that made him capable of uttering her 
name ? 

“Do not blame her,” I cried. “She 
had made up her mind that nothing could 
ever come of it, and that you ought to be 
set free. She thought of nothing else 
but this; that for her all change was 
hopeless —that she was bound for life ; 
and that you should be free. It became 
a fixed idea with her; and when your 
letter came, which was capable of being 
misread ——” 

“Then the wish was father to the 
thought,” he said, still bitterly. ‘“ Did 
she show it to you? did you misread it 
also? Poor cheat of a letter! My heart 
had failed me altogether. Between my 
failure and her slavery —— But I never 
thought she would take me at my word,” 
he went on piteously, “never! I wrote, 
don’t you know, as one writes longing to 
be comforted, to be told it did not matter 
so long as we loved each other, to be bid- 
den come home. And there never came 
a word — not a word.” 

* She wrote afterwards, but you were 
gone; and her letter was returned to 


“ Ah!” he said, in a sort of desolate 
assent. “Ah! was itso? then that was 
how it had to be,'I suppose; things were 


Can you understand that? —all settled 
that it was to end just soin misery, and 
confusion, and folly, before even we met.” 
“T do not believe it,” I cried. ‘“ There 
is no need that it should end so, even 
now; if—if you are unchanged still.” 
“T—changed?” He laughed at this 
once more, but not so tragically, with 
sham ridicule of the foolishness of the 
doubt. And then all of a sudden he be- 
gan to sing—oh, it was not a beautiful 
performance! he had no voice, and not 
much ear; but never has the loveliest of 
music moved me more — “I will come 
again, my sweet and bonnie; I will come 
—” Here he broke down as Ellen had 
done, and said, with a hysterical sob, 
“Tm ill; I think I’m dying. How am ], 
a broken man, without a penny, to come 
again?” 

Chatty and I walked with him to his 
room through the soft darkness of the 
Italian night. I found he had fever — 
the wasting, exhausting ague fever — 
which haunts the most beautiful coasts 
in the world. I did my best to reassure 
him, telling him that it was not deadly, 
and that at home he would soon be well; 
but I cannot say that I felt so cheerfully 
as [ spoke, and all that John did was to 
shake his head. As we turned home 
again through all the groups of cheerful 
people, Chatty with her arm looped in 
mine, we talked, it is needless to say, of 
nothing else. But not even to my child 
did I say what I meant todo. I am not 
rich, but still I can afford myself a luxury 
now and then. When the children were 
in bed I wrote a short letter, and put a 
cheque in it fortwenty pounds. This was 
what I said. I was too much excited to 
write just in the ordinary way. 

“Ellen, I have found John, ill, heart- 
broken, but as faithful and unchanged as 
I always knew he was. If you have the 
heart of a mouse in you come out in- 
stantly — don’t lose a day — and save him. 
It may be time yet. If he can be got 
home to English air and to happiness it 
will still be time. 

“] have written to your mother. She 
will not oppose you, or I am much mis- 
taken. Take my word for all the details. 
I will expect you by the earliest possi- 
bility. Don’t write, but come.” 

In less than a week after I went to 
Genoa, and met in the steamboat from 
Marseilles, which was the quickest _ 
of travelling then, a trembling, large eyed, 
worn-out creature, not knowing if she 
were dead or alive, confused with the 
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derful change in her own life. It was one 
of John’s bad days, and nobody who was 
not acquainted with the disease would 
have believed him other than dying. He 
was lying in a kind of half-conscious state 
when I took Ellen into his room. She 
stood behind me clinging to me, undis- 
tinguishable in the darkened place. The 
flush of the fever was going off; the pale- 
ness as of death and utter exhaustion 
stealing over him. Flis feeble fingers 
were moving faintly upon the white cov- 
ering. of his bed; his eyelids half shut, 
with the veins showing blue in them and 
under his eyes. But there was a faint 
smile on his face. Wherever he was 
wandering in those confused fever dreams, 
he was not unhappy. Ellen held by my 
arm to keep herself from falling. “Hope! 
you said there was hope,” she moaned in 
my ear, with a reproach that was heart- 
rending. Then he began to murmur with 
his almost colorless yet smiling lips, “I 
will come again, my sweet and bonnie; 
I will come —again.” And then the fin- 
gers faintly beating time were still. 

But no, no! Do not take up a mis- 
taken idea. He was not dead; and he 
did not die. We got him home after a 
while. In Switzerland, on our way to 
England, I had them married safe and 
fast under my own eye. I would allow 
no more shilly-shally. And, indeed, it 
appeared that Mrs. Harwood, frightened 
by all the results of her totally uncon- 
scious domestic despotism, was eager in 
hurrying Ellen off, and anxious that John 
should come home. He never quite re- 
gained his former health, but he got suffi- 
ciently well to take another situation, his 
former employers, — aiding him 
to recover his lost ground. And they 
took Montpellier Villa after all, to be near 
Pleasant Place, where Ellen goes every 
day, and is, Mrs. Harwood allows, far 
better company for her father, and a 
greater relief to the tedium of his life, 
than when she was more constantly his 
nurse and attendant. I am obliged to 
say, however, that the mother has had a 
price to pay for the emancipation of the 
daughter. There is nothing to be got for 
nought in this life. And sometimes Ellen 
has a compunction, and sometimes there 
is an unspoken reproach in the poor old 
lady’s tiredeyes. 1 hope for my own part 
that when that eldest little girl is a little 
older Mrs. Harwood’s life will be greatly 
sweetened and brightened. But yet it is 
she that has to pay the price; for no argu- 
ment, not even the last severe winter, and 


that old tyrant, invisible in his upper 
chamber, to die. 

I know it is a vulgar weakness to seek 
a story where one ought to be satisfied 
with pure art. Picture and song, have 
they not a far loftier attraction in their 
own beauty than any your vulgar narra- 
tive can give them, my young friends ask 
me? Dear young friends! But we were 
not all born yesterday. We did not all 
have your training or your delicate per- 
ceptions. And is not suggestion, even of 
a story (though I allow that is a poor 
thing enough), one of the graces of art? 
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THE dreary days of the protracted ses- 
sion came to an end at last, and we left 
England on a cloudless hot day, while the 
corn was being joyfully gathered in on all 
sides. The harvest was hardly more 
advanced in the north of France and Bel- 
gium, though the climate was so much 
better, as the peaches and grapes sold at 
all the little stations bore witness. 

The waste of land in the innumerable 
hedges and ditches which divide the tiny 
properties in Picardy was very striking. 
In Belgium the fences had vanished, but 
the waste of labor was as great: three or 
four little ploughs, with two horses each, 
working at three or four little strips, the 
whole not so big as a small English field 
which would have been ploughed in a day 
with one pair —each proprietor here 
doing his own work with no help or co- 
operation with his neighbor, the little 
corn-ricks looking as if out of a child’s 
farmyard, and often so weak-kneed that 
they had to be supported by props. 

The scattered villages lie very far 
apart, and Belgian villages are peculiarly 
wretched-looking, — the dwellings one- 
storied and miserable, the isolated cot- 
tages few, — often mere mud hovels; veg- 
etables running close to the very door, 
with no path up to it, and not a single 
flower ; the bare-legged, bare-headed wom- 
en evidently too ground down by hard 
work in the fields, and anxiety for the 
bare life, to care for even a strip of gar- 
den. If flowers were to be seen, the 
were at a drinking-house or at the rail- 
way stations. 

The distances for the owners to go to 
their bits of land are very great. There 
are few cross-roads, so they must tramp 
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the fields to reach their work — no trees 
were to be seen but the occasional rows 
of hideous black poplars, with branches 
trimmed up for fuel and to prevent their 
overshadowing the soil. There was not 
room for a real tree anywhere in the econ- 
omy of that world. 

The bits of land were generally the size 
of a large allotment, about an acre or two 
(sometimes one man will own two or three 
of these), and the effect on the naked 
country is as of a patchwork quilt thrown 
over it; a small brown patch for the 
ploughed land, a light green for the mown 
grass, a dark green for the uncut clover, a 
yellow one for the corn, and then da capo, 
over and over again. A dull level of pov- 
erty everywhere; not a house as big as 
an ordinary farmhouse to be seen, partic- 
ularly from Brussels to Verviers; every- 
thing skimped, cramped, uniform in ugli- 
ness and squalid wretchedness.* 

We drank tea in the inner court of the 
Hotel at Brussels, a/ fresco, with an old 
French priest, who had come in to see the 
Exhibition and was very discontented with 
affairs at home. No wonder! “Gam- 
betta c’est un farceur, un buveur d’esta- 
minets il y a dix ans; allez, c’est une fa- 
meuse dégringolade pour la France d’étre 
gouverné par un homme comme ¢a.” A 
more important witness declared he was 
biding his time for a war of revenge, 
when he would rise as the saviour of 
France and the restorer of the provinces 
wrung from her in ’70— “and war even 
now is popular in France.” 

The bad codl burned on all the engines 
made the journey most unpleasant in the 
heat: we came into Cologne almost 
black. Even the cathedral felt hot. Its 
spires, the highest in the world, as the 
emperor declared proudly in his opening 
speech, were still veiled by the great scaf- 
folding, which is a miracle of construc- 
tion, but will soon now be removed. That 
majestic building, begun with the idea of 
glorifying and pleasing God by the gift of 
all that is best in the powers of man, an 
offering to Heaven, is now completed 
with little reference to God at all, but as 
a patriotic tribute to the unification of 
Germany, to the honor of the German 
race, the work of men of all creeds, by a 
national instead of a religious enthusiasm. 
A strange crook in the lot of the great 
Dom—the design of the old builders 
at length carried out after six hundred 


* The market-gardens near the great towns have ad- 
vantages common to all countries alike, and cannot be 
— in considering the condition of the rural popu- 

on. 





years, but with a complete change in the 
central thought! And, final irony of fate, 
the Roman Catholic cathedral opened by 
a Protestant emperor, with its archbishop 
in exile and under a ban, and a ceremony 
comprising as little as possible of the 
Roman Catholic element! The great 
crane on the mighty unfinished tower is 
gone, and the devil, it is to be hoped, 
worsted, who, as is well known, objected 
to its removal, and sent a storm to pre- 
vent it. The plans for the building had 
been most meanly filched from him by the 
architect, all except a part of the middle, 
and the devil had vowed, only too success- 
fully till now, that this should never be 
finished. 

The lingering light was just touching 
the highest part of the high windows as 
we entered the transept, all below lying 
in deep shadow, which masked the rather 
bare walls of the lofty nave, enormously 
high in proportion as it soars into the air. 
It is finished according to the old draw- 
ings found after having been lost for a 
hundred or so of years, but the new part 
has an oddly cut-and-dried look compared 
to the old, which seems to have grown, 
and the statues on the retreating arches 
of the portals are strangely bad and vul- 
gar — “ journey work,” done evidently by 
the yard. 

Next morning the enormous space was 
filled by the rather unlovely Rhineland 
race. Common-looking, good, quiet folk 
apparently, but “ordinary all,’ was the 
ceaseless comment as the ceaseless 
stream flowed on — the women ugly, ill- 
dressed, in colors hopelessly wrong, and 
an utter wantof charm. A Frenchwoman 
with no more beauty would yet have made 
herself pleasant to look at; an Italian 
crowd would have been dirtier but more 
picturesque. The men were in curious 
preponderance at the service. A crowd 
stood round an altar in the transept, and 
the responses to the priest were in such 
harsh gutturals that we thought some 
heavy metal was being dragged on the 
pavement, till we walked among them and 
heard our neighbors’ voices come grating 
out of their mouths. No one hada book, 
but all joined, evidently knowing the ser- 
vice by heart. 

A woman with a basketful of candles 
came up to me with an insinuating smile. 
My neighbor bought one and proceeded 
to set it on a spike, in company with two 
or three dozen more burning to the honor 
of a small statuette of the Virgin, in a 
crown and very fine brocade gown, over a 
crinoline. She was evidently much in 
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fashion, for a whole gallery of ex wotos 
hung under her. Presently, an old worn 
woman in black, with a heavy basket on 
her arm, sat down by me, and with a rapt 
look leaned back, closed her eyes, and 
began telling her beads, while a look of 
peace stole over the worn face. It was 
pleasant, too, to see how at home every- 
body seemed to feel, passing from altar 
to altar as they pleased, as if the place 
belonged to them, instead of to the sexton 
and the beadle, as in cathedrals at home. 
The great organ sounded like the articu- 
late voice of the enormous building, and 
the single voices of the choir in the dis- 
tance like the pleadings of earth with 
heaven, plaintive, weak, uncertain, full of 
sorrows and perplexities. And then came 
the answer of the Church back again, full, 
rich, powerful, unhesitating, infallible (if 
only you accepted it!). The extremel 
vicarious nature of the worship preene | 
one, however, the more from the immense 
distances at which it took place. A tink- 
ling bell rang, out of sight and a quarter 
of a mile away, telling us the host was 
being raised, and immediately everybody 
went on their knees, at whatever point of 
their devotions they were. You had only 
to follow your leader and do as you were 
bid, and you were washed “clean and 
done for ” by the priest, in the lump, as it 
were — instead of the strictly individual 
relation of the soul to its Creator of real 
Protestant worship. Then the priest put 
the remains of our Lord into a box on the 
altar, the little choir-boys swung their in- 
cense-pots, and our adorations were over. 

The new painted glass, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is abominable. One window in 
magenta and green looked like a faithful 
rendering of the last new carpet from 
Shoolbred’s or whoever the German equiv- 
alent of that worthy may be. Then came 
a glare of yellow and red, like a transpar- 
ency in oiled paper, with bright light blue 
at the top. Every variety but the variety 
of good was there, and of that harmony 
found in the old glass of even poor village 
churches, and an attempt at pictures, in- 
terfering with the effect which should be 
mainly of pure color —a glory which is, 
pee more sensuous than that of form, 
ut with as supreme a pleasure of its own, 
as may be felt in the rose windows of St. 
Maclou and the Cathedral at Rouen — 
like melody, perhaps, as compared to har- 
mony in the sister art. 

“Offerings for the Holy Father, Leo 
XIII.,” were received at the door. Liv- 
ing on the alms of the whole world! an 
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it — hardly appealing to our English sym- 
pathies. 

The Rhine steamers are a favorite re- 
sort for bridal excursions, and we had 
two pairs on board. One ugly fat girl 
was marching up and down the deck in a 
thick cloth jacket, in spite of the heat, 
with white mittens on the hands senti- 
mentally clasped on her bridegroom’s 
arm, and a proud look of serene con- 
sciousness of being the admired of all 
beholders, which was inexpressibly silly 
and droll: another sat with her arm round 
the neck of hers, or resting on his knee, 
— simple, tactless, tasteless worthy folk. 

The reign of ugliness in architecture is 
as bad here as in England — it is wonder- 
ful how every old building, both in town 
and village, is picturesque, rich in orna- 
ment and design, and every new one ugly 
and scamped in eaves and mouldings. 
As we passed up the river the black-and- 
white half-timbered cottages, the wood- 
work in patterns, were all good; the 
towers of the churches, with their pierced 
stone parapets, round-headed windows, or 
pointed pinnacles —the pitch of the high 
roofs, the proportions of everything, were 
right, while the new ensions, etc., were 
as hideous as if from the hands of a Lon- 
don builder. The originality of each little 
district, too, was interesting; while the 
new work was everywhere all alike. The 
isolation of old days may account for each 
community having a pattern of its own, 
but not for the amount of imagination 
which they showed then and have lost 
now. 

In the same way almost every bit of 
costume has died out. The embroidered 
cloths and velvet bodices, the beautiful 
stuffs which lasted for generations, are 
supplanted by hideous lilac cottons; the 
silver and gold ornaments, which de- 
scended from mother to daughter, are all 
swept into the gulf of commonplace which 
has inundated the world. 

The effect of the vine terraces seaming 
the sides of the hills, climbing up slopes so 
steep that apparently the soil can hardly 
cling there, is always interesting ; the tiny 
strips are supported by walls carefully 
built up, the earth often carried up in 
basketfuls. Here, too, the great distances 
the owners must come, to reach each little 
property, are very striking, and as there 
are no roads (the ground is too valuable) 
each must pass along hundreds of his 
neighbors’ patches. The temptation is 
too great for human nature when the 
grapes are ripening, and a close time 
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enter his own ground (which would hardly 
be liked by an English laborer). The 
owners live extremely hardy, eat black 
rye bread, and no meat, and, when there 
is a bad crop, borrow from the money- 
lenders, — there is hardly a man who is 
out of ‘debt, we heard again and again, — 
and just before the 1st of November there 
is a rush to sell potatoes, or anything else 
they possess, to pay off the interest, which 
is extremely high. In a very good year 
some few of them free themselves, but as 
in the equal division of property here one 
brother almost always takes the land, he 
mortgages it to pay off the portions of 
his brothers and sisters, and is hampered 
generally all his life. “The girls are 
proud, and will not go out to service; 
they prefer the liberty of working in the 
fields.” 

The soil from which the best crus of 
wine are made is very limited, and a few 
feet, or even inches, divides a vineyard 
whose produce is known and valued highly 
all over the world, from what will only 
make vin ordinaire. But Nature’s chem- 
istry is too subtle to be analyzed, and the 
difference cannot be detected in the earth. 
The limit where the vines can be profit- 
ably grown is, also, we heard, now reached, 
aad bandly any new ground is added; any 
freshly attempted position is found to be 
too exposed, or too sunless, or too bare 
to succeed. 

The plain country lying between Mainz 
and the Black Forest is extremely rich — 
fruit trees, with crops of Indian corn, roots, 
clover, growing under them, abound; but 
the last winter had been “ dreadful,” and 
a good half of the apple, pear, and plum 
trees were dead. What do the people do 
in such a case? we asked. ‘“ Oh, borrow 
on the mortgage of their land; it is a kind 
of security gu esttrés gouté by the money- 
lenders,” said our friend significantly. 
“There is not a peasant hereabouts out 
of debt,” said another. ‘ They pay enor- 
mously, sometimes as much as five per 
cent. interest per month,” said a third. 

The hard work of the women is tre- 
mendous ; mowing (I saw three women 
mowing in one field), spreading dung with 
wretched wooden forks, digging potatoes, 
driving carts, one at least we saw plough- 
ing, carrying burdens, dragging loads, 
barefoot, bare-headed but for a handker- 
chief, dirty, weary, haggard, old before 
their time. The distance between the 
villages was sometimes nine or ten miles, 
so that to the plots in the middle they 
must walk five miles out and five back, as 
there were no cottages between. 





We stopped at Offenburg, a quiet little 
town at the beginning of the Black Forest 
district, with great green pots lining the 
streets, full of flowering oleanders and 
large plants of the shy blooming pome- 
granate, covered with scarlet blossoms, 
looking as if made of sealing-wax. It was 
the eve of the Grand Duke of Baden’s 
birthday. He and his duchess are very 
much beloved, and everybody was out in 
their best clothes, under the trees, in the 
little A/ace, listening to a band, and look- 
ing at six or eight Chinese lanterns and 
three or four Roman candles, with squibs 
and crackers, which figured as fireworks. 
Everybody was delighted and in high 
good-humor. We sat on two chairs given 
by a friendly shopwoman and _ talked 
to our neighbors, and were treated with 
much honor by the cheerful little crowd. 
A statue to Sir Francis Drake, as the 
“inventor of potatoes,” with a stone 
wreath of that poetic vegetable round the 
plinth at his feet, stood in the midst of 
the fun, and was much in keeping with 
our homely festivities. “So sorry you 
will not stay for the dancing to-morrow,” 
said our friends as we parted. So were 
we. 

The railroad mounts by a very steep 
incline up the narrow valley which leads 
to Triberg. A rapid stream runs at the 
bottom, with little fields and bits of pas- 
ture here and there, and enormous spruce 
firs feathering up the precipitous sides. 
The Bauer houses are very large, built 
of wood of the richest brown, with great 
projecting balconies, generally three, one 
above the other, hung with drying clothes, 
and an enormous overhanging roof partly 
shingled, partly thatched, and bright with 
green moss, which stretches on one side 
to the ground. Under this are sheltered 
all the owner’s goods, his cows and hors- 
es, his pigs, oxen, and goats, and, above 
all, his manure-heaps, most valuable and 
loved of all his wealth, and which scent 
the whole house unbearably to strangers. 
His little bit of corn lies in the great loft 
at the top of the house, with a small quan- 
tity of flax, his wood, and all his treas- 
ures, including the ladder, which is slung 
aloft, all ready to his hand in the long 
months of winter, when the snow lasts 
sometimes five months. He is often a 
well-to-do man, owning two or three hun- 
dred acres of land, but he lives as hardly 
as the poorest peasant, dresses and eats 
as badly, and his wife and children do 
all the work, with the exception of a 
Knecht (who is often a woman!) He has 
money, but he does not spend it; his 
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education is small, and the life one of 
intense labor and sordid saving. These 
farms are not divided at the death of the 
father, but pass, according to the custom 
of different districts, to the eldest or the 
youngest. Whenitis the first, the mother 
will call him, only half in jest, AZein Prinz. 
The eldest in a noble family is a prince 
in the great M/ajorats. 

We looked down from the railroad car- 
riage into the heart of the most pictur- 
esque little town (Hornberg) that we 
thought we had ever seen, huddled into 
the narrowest of gorges, with brown and 
timbered houses facing every ways on 
both sides the stream, and crowned by a 
castle. 

The hotel at Triberg is set on high, 
close to pine woods, with their great 
trunks springing out of beds of lovely 
moss, near a fine waterfall which comes 
plunging down out of the heart of the 
forest just above the town. At night it 
was lighted up with red and blue fires in 
honor of the birthday, and it was strange 
to see how little it took to turn the glori- 
ous nature into a very bad work a art. 
It looked like a vile bit of scene-painting 
in a low theatre. I was thankful when 
the glare subsided and a starlight night 
took gentle possession once more of the 
beautiful valley. 

There had been a Bauer marriage at a 
farm on the mountain-side, but we were 
too late for it,—the bride, in a high- 
pointed black cap and streamers, presid- 
ing over a series of feasts which lasted 
three days. At night the sky was lighted 
by the lurid glow of a fire, ten miles off, 
at another farm, where a poor idiot was 
suffocated and three cows burnt. We 
thus touched on the two great events of 
Bauer life. The beautiful thatched and 
shingled roofs are very apt to catch fire, 
and no new ones are suffered to be built, 
which is dismal for the picturesque. 

The little town is tenanted by watch- 
makers and carvers in wood, and seems 
prosperous; the people own their own 
houses, and are not dependent on their 
land, but their handiwork. 

We drove back next day along the 
lovely valley close to the stream in search 
of Hornberg. The women were at work, 
even harder if possible than in the plain 
below, making the second-crop hay, pick- 
ing up the grass in their arms on the 
steep slopes and scattering it without 
even a fork, dragging it along the road in 
small handcarts, sawing wood, etc., etc. 

The number of deformed, lame, hump- 
backed people is very great. An English 





doctor told us he had never seen so many 
rickety, ill-kept, and wretched-looking 
children as in Germany. How can it be 
otherwise? The mothers are in the fields, 
and cannot be looking after their babies, 
mending and making at home, where 
surely there is always enough to do for 
one pair of hands. As we drove along, 
the cripples sat by the roadside tending 
cows and goats, which must never be 
allowed to go alone, lest they should stray 
beyond their owners’ narrow frontiers. 
Carts, with small wheels very far apart, 
most rudely put together, passed us driven 
by women. 

Hornberg proved a base imposition ; 
the houses, once large and handsome, 
were now occupied by small proprietors, 
who could not keep them up —close, un- 
wholesome, tumbledows, and melancholy, 
they crowded round a stream, stinking in 
spite of its rapid current, with the per- 
pendicular hills too close behind them, 
and the castle now turned into a brewery. 
A monument to the only man th the dis- 
trict who was killed in the Franco-Ger- 
man war was the chief illustration of the 
place. We were puzzled by rows of what 
looked like round cakes drying in the 
sun. They were made of sawdust from 
the tanners’ yards, and are used as burn- 
ing slowly in the stoves. With such 
great abundance of wood, it showed both 
the poverty and the amount of cold to 
invent such fuel. 

As we passed over the plain high up on 
the top of the mountain next day, whole 
families, even to the smallest children, 
were out on the wet, undrained meadows 
gathering in the hay. In summer they 
often start thus at three in the morning 
with only a little bad coffee and bread, 
sending back a little girl for a second 
supply in the day, and work till night on 
this unsubstantial diet. A good deal of 
brandy, however, is drunk on these occa- 
sions. These upper regions look like a 
great sponge, and their waters feed the 
two great rivers of Europe, the Danube 
and the Rhine, one part going to the 
Black Sea, the other to the German 
Ocean, from this not very lofty water- 
shed. 

Constanz is a quaint old place, standing 
close to the boundaries of six countries 
which meet on the lake. The Inseln 
hotel was once a monastery, with a gar- 
den reaching down to the water, and many 
guests were sitting under the trees. The 
dining-room is the old chapel with a double 
row of columns, sadly disfigured by paper 
and hangings, however, and we slept ina 
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corridor where once had been the monks’ 
cells. At night the hall filled with a great 
meeting of Roman Catholic deputies from 
all parts of Germany, Belgium, even Hol- 
land. went down amongst them; 
he was civilly asked if he were Catholic, 
but, when he acknowledged himself not 
one of the faithful, he was still given a 
_ of honor near the president where 
ne could hear. The principal topic, after 
exhortations to unity and much mutual 
raise, consisted in rejoicing over the re- 
axation of the Falk Laws and hopes that 
Bismarck would do more in the same 
direction. I looked on through an open- 
ing high up in the eastern wall, through 
which probably the sick monks assisted 
at the service. 

The town is a well-to-do place, full of 
memories of past greatness and past 
struggles. You may stand on the stone 
which marks the place where‘John Huss 
was burned, and look out of the windows 
of the hall where the great Council sat 
which decided between the rival claims of 
three popes : but the fires are dead which 
burned so fiercely within its walls, and 
the worthy gentlemen in frock-coats col- 
lected in the Inseln hotel served to show 
more clearly how far we have drifted. 
There is a curious old MS. in the library 
where the events of the fifteenth century 
are depicted in long processions, and the 
men-at-arms, the priests and cardinals, 
the women, the cooks, the prince, the 
bishops, and the kaiser all appear “in 
their habits as they lived.” There is 
nothing in the long series which has re- 
mained the same. The knights in armor, 
the prince bishops, the ladies in tall 
pointed head-gear, even the Holy Roman 
Empire itself, are all gone; only the little 
crescents of bread which one of the 
bakers is holding out remain the same; 
the Hornchen have held their own amidst 
all the change. 

There is a lovely little island in the 
lake, where, on the top of a high wooded 
bank, stands a great Schloss, built round 
three sides of a square, which once be- 
longed to a now extinct order of knight- 
hood, where a true home has been made, 
beautiful within and without, and a ter- 
raced garden won from the potato-fields. 
The rooms all open on long galleries, full 
of carved and inlaid @rmoires, pictures, 
armor, porcelain, and plants. From the 
windows the wooded promontories of the 
lake are seen far below, backed by a 
splendid view of the Alps, peak beyond 
peak, the long procession, when the shy 





reaching from the Tyrolese ranges in the 
east, to the Jungfrau in the south-west. 
One day, rowing in a boat on the bril- 
liant blue-green water, the whole pano- 
rama of white, snowy points against the 
pearly sky shone out, perfectly distinct, 
a with a distinction quite untranslatable 
y paints and paper made by hands, in 
its ethereal hues and subtle gradations of 
color, and one felt deeply how utterly 
powerless art is before certain aspects of 
nature. A boat lay in front, with men 
drawing up their great nets, having toiled 
all night and taken nothing of the splen- 
did lake trout—the whole as it were 
hung between transparent sea and sky. 
As we looked across in the radiant, still 
evening at a great blind asylum in an old 
palace on the eastern shore, the gracious 
mistress told of the Frauen Verein of 
the duchy, and how all the isolated efforts 
after good were by it gathered together 
and assisted to work for common objects, 
and to play into each other’s hands. It 
must be a great help in the organization 
of wise charity, and the utilization in a 
general plan of the desultory attempts of 
obscure workers. The number of insti- 
tutions for education and for the wise 
assistance of every species of distress 
established by the present sovereigns of 
the little reatm is very remarkable. 

The next day we were steaming down 
the lake to Lindau in a storm of wind and 
rain, blotting out every vestige of the 
mountains with the capriciousness of the 
hill weather. It was bright again, how- 
ever, for our journey upwards, the little 
railway to avoid tunnels twisting and 
turning curiously, and showing the views 
to perfection. louse-colored cows, mu- 
sical with bells, were followed everywhere 
by women and girls with red handker- 
chiefs on their heads, and whips in their 
hands to keep them in the narrow paths 
of virtue —and very narrow these were 
when the subdivision was great. Wesaw 
four ploughs, with two horses each, on 
four adjacent strips about forty feet 
across; the shares were wooden, with a 
narrow sheath of iron, an inch or two 
wide, to give them an edge. When we 
reached the summit level, a lovely little 
lake filled up the valley, with long, tran- 
quil reflections of the flat, red roofs, laden 
with stones, of a village, crowned by a 
brown-red, bulbous-headed church tower 
on a long stalk, and precipitous rocks 
crowding in upon it. In front the hay 
was thrown over upright stakes about six 
feet high with three cross-bars at right 
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seemed studded with gigantic spindles. 
Here it was left till dry enough to stack. 
The upland meadows were lilac with au- 
tumnal crocuses, showing how wet they 
lay, and _ large scheme of drainage 
was evidently impossible for want of co- 
operation among the small owners. The 
grass of Parnassus grew like daisies on 
the rough places by the rail when we 
reached the forest ground above. This 
belongs to the State or to large proprie- 
tors; no peasant ever possesses any 
woodland, as he cannot wait to realize, 
and must have year by year returns — 
indeed, month by month—in order to 
live. In some places the narrow strips 
of grass, about three feet wide, dividing 
the small properties, were so many and 
so near together that they amounted toa 
good-sized field in a very few miles. 

The station at Munich was bright with 
the electric light, “ tramways ” (sz¢ in En- 
glish) were in the streets, and all the 
newest improvements. The new build- 
ings are very ugly, however, and with a 
set determination about them to be es- 
thetic and didactic, which was a little 
aggravating and pedantic. The Alte 
Pinacothek, nevertheless, is a charming 
collection, if with no picture of world-wide 
importance, unless it be the “ Four Tem- 
peraments ” of Albert Durer, with a most 
truculent St. Paul grasping a sword as if 
he meant to use it on us in earnest. The 
portraits, to me, are always among the 
most telling results of art; the men and 
women, so long dead, living to all time. 
Rubens’s wives in every variety of fine 
clothing, which yet did not swamp the 
faces, a Frank Hals, many Vandykes, 
particularly an Antwerp burgomaster and 
his wife, etc., which are magnificent. 

Rubens is here even more lavish of 
flesh and blood than usual in the “ Last 
Judgment,” where a little soul, at least, 
one would think, is required; but there 
are some studies of his for this picture in 
a room behind, which are glorious in their 
sway and rush of souls — the lines which 
the downward sweeps of the damned take, 
who are here in great majority, are per- 
fectly wonderful; the blessed do not seem 
to have been so much to his taste, and 
are far inferior. Two of the finest Peru- 
ginos out of Italy are here. One of them 
represents a visit paid by the Virgin to 
St. Bernard. It is not a vision— she is 
walking in on her feet with attendant 
ladies, and his face, as he looks up and 
receives his charming visitor with a ten- 
der joy, is very touching. By it hung a 
picture of Raphael’s, an indifferent one it 





is true, and two copies of the “ Tribune” 
and the Louvre picture. It was impossi- 
ble not to feel how entirely the form of 
the face, the expression, the whole man- 
ner of feeling and thought had been 
borrowed by the greater pupil from his 
master. He has made such admirable 
use of his borrowed wealth that he has 
justified his use of it; but, in spite of the 
warning in “The Vicar of Wakefield,”:I 
felt inclined to “praise Pietro Perugino ” 
with all my might, as the originator of the 
Madonna type. Only, to value Raphael 
aright, his frescoes, not his easel pictures 
alone, must be always considered. 

The old German masters in the smaller 
rooms are extremely fine, many of whose 
names are hardly known in England — 
the “Master of the Lyversberchen Pas- 
sion,” Van der Weyden, Master Wilhelm, 
etc. The faces are a little flatly painted, 
without much shadow, but the extraor- 
dinary amount and variety of expression, 
the working out of detail, whether of fea- 
ture or dress, with loving feeling and care, 
every stroke telling, the colors as brilliant 
as the day they were laid on four hundred 
years ago, are all most remarkable. In 
“The Marriage of the Virgin,” the faces 
of the bystanders show every possible 
shade of doubt and curiosity, reverence 
and belief: you feel as if assisting at an 
act which really happened to real people, 
not before a set of academical models, 
bones and flesh in a sort of “general 
way,” with clothes on. After this we 
went to the other buildings to look at the 
new pictures. It is a melancholy sight, 
admirable rooms full of enormous works 
by the best men of the Munich school. 
Good color was not to be expected, per- 
haps, but there was hope that drawing, 
thought, and feeling might serve in its 
absence. The effect is one of absolute 
despair as to the chances of modern art — 
is this all that the encouragement of a 
whole kingdom for two generations can 
do? that the best of schools, of lectures, 
of lessons on anatomy and color can 
bring forth? The enormous canvases, 
the acres of paint, are without a spark of 
genius. It seems to have been supposed 
that the big is equivalent with the great, 
and “ The Deluge,” some fifty feet wide 
and forty feet high, greets one at the en- 
trance. The fear of being drowned is 
not a lofty sentiment, and when repeated 
in seventy or eighty figures of entirely 
unknown people it is monotonously un- 
pleasant; there is no perspective, and the 
men at the top of the hill, forty feet above 
the spectators, are as big as those in 
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front. There is more pathos in the small 
dark six inches of the Marc Antonio etch- 
ing, than in the whole field. Next comes 
“ The Destruction of Jerusalem,” by Kaul- 
bach, which is quite as large. Above in 
the sky is a great rush of angels flying 
about without any earthly or heavenly 
motive visible; the earth below is not a 
place at all, odds and ends of temples and 
courts and houses lying about “all no- 
how.” They could only be seen froma 
standpoint in the air, but buildings are 
material things, and must have had some 
connection, some perspective. A man is 
killing himself in front, like a bad actor, 
and heaps of people are lying about dying 
“permiscuous,” not from the swords of 
the Roman soldiers, for they have not yet 
taken the town, and certainly not from 
hunger, for the lumps of arms and legs 
are much too fat and comfortable. It is 
a farrago of absurdities. Then comes an 
“ Ascension.” How any man should dare 
to try and re-say what has been said by 
such great masters in their greatest works, 
without having a single new idea of any 
kind to add to the stock, is almost impos- 
sible to conceive. 

There are many portraits, gigantic in 
size, wooden, affected, heavy, dismal dolls, 
“striking an attitude,” in elaborate gowns 
and coats. That the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the wonders of the old masters 
should have had so little influence is 
astonishing. The landscapes are raw, 
hard, and conventional, with the same 
curious absence of reality and truth, done 
apparently after a recipe, like an apothe- 
cary’s mixture, with no relation whatever 
to the rendering of natural effects before 
the eyes of the painter. Wandering from 
room to room dismally after something to 
admire, the only things in the least inter- 
esting were some small pictures of old 
German streets and buildings, which were 
given with a great detail of honest care — 
the color quietly good, like that of a Dutch 
picture. When they touch plain brick 
and mortar, with no temptation to angels, 
and poetry, and saints, or lakes, or moun- 
tains, the painters seem to recover some 
of the patient reference to what is, which 
all painting must submit to render, to 
make the imaginative part of any value. 

Meantime H had gone to Ammer- 
gau, to see the last representation but one 
of the Passion-play which will take place 
for ten years. Who can say what will 
then be the state of Europe? The last 
performance was interrupted by the 
Franco-German war. He found from 
fifty to sixty carriages and peasant carts 








streaming along the road from the Mur- 
nau station, all full. It is a purely pas- 
toral district, with little corn, but hay- 
fields running in and out of the forest on 
the sides of the valley, which seems to 
be closed by the great Zugspite, ten 
thousand feet high, at the end. The vil- 
lage is built utterly regardless of any 
sort of order; the houses up and down, 
to and fro and across, with only cartways 
in any direction — unmade tracks here 
and there among the cottages. The 
place was full of strangers standing about 
looking at the arrivals. Nearly seven 
thousand people slept that night in the 
dwellings intended for thirteen hundred, — 
half at least on straw, — but it was a dry 
night with a bright moon. The village 
was endimanché to receive its guests, the 
older men with silver buttons as large as 
crown-pieces on their redingotes and 
waistcoats, high boots, and pointed felt 
hats with a feather and flower in them. 
One beautiful girl wore a flat black hat, 
a dark-green gown over a red and black 
striped petticoat, red stockings, a green 
velvet bodice and silver ornaments: 
strong, well-made, modest, she was a 
pretty sight. But even here costume is 
dying out fast. 

H found his way to Joseph Maier’s 
cottage, a timbered house with overhang- 
ing roof. He isia woodcarver, as was 
his predecessor in the Christus part, and 
the crucifixes which he produces have, 
perhaps, assisted his conception of the 
character. He said the fatigue of the 
last scene was extremely trying. He is 
a remarkable-looking man even in his 
peasant’s dress, and was much occupied 
with preparing for the next day’s repre- 
sentation.* He is sometimes so plagued 
by visits from admirers that his wife said 
she had to lock him up in the kitchen 
to defend him. H—— then climbed up 
a rough, boggy, dirty hill, where the peas- 
ants were kneeling and praying round a 
great marble “ Crucifixion,” given by the 
king of Bavaria. The village was full 
of shrines at every turn — the Virgin and 
many saints, and in one place Christ and 
the Pere éternel, side by side, only to be 
distinguished by the globe in the Father’s 
hands. 

The play, as is well known, is a sur- 
vival of the mysteries and miracle-plays 
which were performed all over Europe in 
the Middle Ages, and which came to an 
end when a greater feeling of refinement 





* The accounts of the Ammergau paniate have just 
been published, by which it appears that Maier’s share 
was E: 50 for thirty-nine representations — small enough. 
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in the world took offence at the buffoon- 
eries and indecencies with which they 
were defaced. Even now a Passion-play 
is enacted at Easter in the streets of Se- 
ville by the same actors who play at the 
theatre, wherein, to relieve the too great 
solemnity of the drama, an intrigue be- 
tween Pontius Pilate and Mary Magda- 
lene is introduced, and Judas is made to 
pinch the little children, to pull their hair, 
and play tricks to make the people laugh. 
At Ammergau, in the old days, the devils 
appeared to carry off the traitor, dancing 
round him and tearing him in pieces, 
when a —_ of sausages tumbled out, 
to the great delight of the audience. 

The play has been saved at Ammergau 
from the general fate by the accident 
partly that its performance was restricted 
to every ten years, in pursuance of a vow 
made after a terrible sickness in 1590 — 
which has removed the familiarity which 
has bred contempt in other places — but 
chiefly by the efforts of the geést/icher 
Rath for thirty-five years, now an old man 
of eighty-two. He has pruned and added, 
and taken great pains in instructing the 
actors. The ¢ableaux vivants of types, 
principally from the Old Testament, are 
sometimes far-fetched, but beautiful in 
their picturesque arrangement, in which 
he has been assisted by artist friends from 
Munich. Thechorus and the musical reci- 
tations and hymns are also his additions. 
One of the scenes of the gathering of the 
manna in the desert, with a number of 
children in front, who keep marvellously 
still, was extremely anew f 

The actors are selected by a committee 
of village householders, at a solemn meet- 
ing in church on the last week of the year 
before the play. The principal parts are 
easily settled, as there are few equal to 
them; but there are hundreds of minor 
characters — everybody wishes to act, and 
the selection is a troublesome affair. 
The fiat of the little parliament is, how- 
ever, never resisted. The women and 
children are accustomed to take part 
in the ceremonies of the Church, and 
the chief actors are trained. But with 
all explanations the vivid presentation 
of such scenes by poor Tyrolese peas- 
ants, who for ten years have gained 
their — by wood-carving, and will do 
so again for the next decade, is most 
remarkable. The reverence, the delicacy 
of treatment, make it truly the religious 
exercise which it is evident that they con- 
sider it. None but those of good charac- 
ter are allowed to join, and the effect on 
the morals of the village is excellent. 





Joseph Maier is an admirable personifi- 
cation of dignified calmness and unmoved 
suffering, tall and perfectly proportioned, 
his long hair (which was saved by special 
orders om the king when he served as a 
soldier in the Franco-German war) hang- 
ing down on his shoulders. Every move- 
ment as he walked was perfectly graceful, 
and there was a holy dignity about his 
whole bearing which was intensely touch- 
ing, especially in the parting with his 
mother, when Mary’s agonized entreaties 
to him not to encounter the risk of going 
up to Jerusalem, and his declaration that 
he must do the work for which he came 
into the world, drew tears from many 
eyes. The acting of Judas was excellent, 
especially so when in his despair he flung 
down the money at the feet of Caiaphas 
— it would have been thought fine on 
any stage. The scene, too, with Mary 
Magdalene after the resurrection, was 
beautiful, but it would artistically have 
been better to have ended with the cli- 
max of the crucifixion, though perhaps 
the moral teaching required the latter 
scenes. About half the audience were 
peasants, sitting on the unsheltered 
benches; the rest comprised strangers 
from all countries and of all ranks, the 
queen of Wirtemberg, the grand duchess 
of Baden, a grand duke of Russia, who 
were there on that day. 

Many of very opposite shades of faith 
were there, who had come doubtful of the 
advisability of the representation, yet who 
all agreed after secing it that it was a 
great help in realizing the life of the Sav- 
iour as a whole, and in putting reality into 
the Bible narrations of scenes from which 
the meaning has sometimes been almost 
trodden out by continual repetition. 

The crucifixion is a most difficult ordeal 
to go through. Maier is supported by 
nails between the fingers—there is a 
slight shelf on which the feet rest, and the 
tricot round his body is fixed to the cross, 
but nothing of this is visible. He re- 
mains uplifted for at least twenty minutes, 
during the scenes with his mother, St. 
John, the thieves, and the soldiers. 

The taking down from the cross is 
copied exactly from Rubens’s great picture 
at Antwerp, but the cloth fell aside a little, 
and H—— saw the feet of the dead man 
moving to help him down the ladder, 
which was a pity, as otherwise the illusion 
was perfect. The play was too long — it 
lasted three and a half hours in the morn- 
ing and four in the afternoon —but no 
one seemed weary; the peasants are not 
so d/asé as civilized folk, and it is an 








encouragement to patience to know that 
they must wait ten years for their next 
entertainment. The silence and reverent 
rapt attention of the enormous crowd 
(four thousand persons were present) was 
very remarkable — with closed eyes it 
seemed as if there were no one within two 
hundred yards. Had it rained the case 
might have been different. We heard of 
fights with umbrellas having occurred 
among those who sat in front unsheltered. 
In the old unsophisticated days it is 
recorded too that Pontius Pilate and the 
Virgin Mary sometimes appeared on the 
scene holding umbrellas over their heads ! 

The railroad from Munich to Salzburg 
fringes the beautiful lake country, and the 
mist which veiled the mountains was fall- 
ing as snow on their summits. We passed 
along a flat region, much of it bog, where 
the fuel was being stacked (for use, even, 
on the railway engines); clover, blackened 
by the rain, hung on the little posts which 
are here six feet high; the undrained 
meadows were soaked in wet, where the 
women, ground down with hard work, 
were doing more than the men, barefoot, 
or with heavy wooden shoes and no stock- 
ings. The “happy peasant” of Vaude- 
ville and the new order of political econo- 
mists, we pursue in vain; we certainly 
have not found himyet. The nearest ap- 
proach to him that we hear of is the 
Tyrolese of the south Bavarian hills, where 
the population is very sparse and there 
are many large properties and much wild 
land belonging to the king. Here the 
“happy hunting-grounds” may still be 
found; the peasant is an “inveterate 
poacher, and out a great part of his time 
after game, four footed and winged, very 
lustig, and very fond of music and danc- 
ing.” But this is hardly the ideal which 
is expected to redress Ireland, or England 
either. 

Splendid rose-colored clouds spread 
over the whole western half of the sky as 
we came nearer to the solemn range which 
stood out, purple and black, against the 
sky behind Salzburg. The city is set 
upon the edge of the flat plain out of 
which rise the great mountains, sheer, 
with no intermediate hills, in a most strik- 
ing manner. The look-out, indeed, east 
and west, is called the most beautiful in- 
land view in Europe, the distant snowy 
peaks, of great height, towards Gastein 
and the Tyrol, towering over the nearer 
ranges and seen from every height, how- 
ever small. For four days the cloud veil 
came down over the mountains and abso- 
lutely nothing was to be seen, but on the 
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fifth the sun came out, and we drove up 
to the very holy Madonna at Maria Plain, 
who performs miracles by the dozen on 
the believing. Strings of men and wom- 
en pilgrims were going up the flights of 
steps to the top of the hill and kneeling at 
the shrines and chapels on the way to an 
extremely tawdry church, dressed out with 
blue and gold. The black silk handker- 
chief tied tightly, with long ends, at the 
back of the head, and the white sleeves, 
are all that remain of costume, but two 
queer little babies in blue and white, with 
green wreaths on their flaxen_plaits, 
“ vouées a la Vierge,” toddled on as part 
of the stream. The glorious view of 
mountains spread out before us as we 
rose, beginning with the magnificent Un- 
tersberg, in the caverns beneath which 
sit the emperor Frederic Barbarossa‘and 
his knights, to return some day to earth 
—the time is not quite specified. He is 
waited upon by the dwarfs, the little derg- 
menschen, “gnomes,” as one of our in- 
formants told us; “but it isn’t true,’ he 
said, so earnestly that it proved a large 
substratum of belief. 

There is a still more celebrated and po- 
tent Madonna about fifty miles off, where, 
at a convent and church high above the 
Danube, a hundred thousand pilgrims 
still attend every year upon her pleasure. 

The next day was fine, and H 
spent it in going up the valley to visit the 
salt mines at Halein and Berchtesgaden. 
The Salzkammergut is the private prop- 
erty of the emperor, and the monopoly 
must bring in a large revenue. The de- 
posit of salt is known to be fifteen hun- 
dred feet thick, and may be much deeper 
where still unworked. The entrance at 
Halein is high up in the mountain, and the 
descent is bya series of wooden slides, 
one after the other, some even at an an- 
gle of fifty-seven degrees, through the 
mine to an opening at the bottom. The 
sightseers, male and female, clad in thick 
canvas jackets and trousers, sit astride, 
each on a flap of leather, with a lamp in 
one hand and grasping a rope in the 
other, in a string behind the guide, who 
regulates the speed, with his hand pro- 
tected by an enormous glove, grasping the 
stationary rope by the side. If he were 
to lose his hold the whole cargo would be 
precipitated to the bottom with a tremen- 
dous smash. Twenty-seven large and 
small lakes are in the heart of the mine, 
some of which are lighted by lamps for the 
pleasure of the visitors as they are ferried 
across them; but there is no sparkling 
white salt, all is dirty and dull. 
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The great fortress of the archbishop 
(who was primus in Germany) rises six 
hundred feet or more above the subject 
city, and can only be approached by flights 
of steps and steep inclines. I went u 
in a sedan-chair, but H walked gal- 
lantly the whole way. Up, up, higher 
still and higher, with bastions. rock-hewn 
ditches, portcullis, and outlying towers, 
where it is impossible to make out what 
is rock and what building, what natural 
and what artificial, the priest’s stronghold 
mounts into the = Nothing on wheels 
can get up, only sledges drawn by oxen, 
so that the supply of the regiments who 
are quartered there must be difficult in- 
deed. Troops of men in uniform were 
running down, off duty, all very young, 
and many Tyrolese Jagers, with their 
green feathers, looking active, well-built, 
but very small men. My bearers climbed 
like cats, even up the staircase of the 
tower which ended the ascent. Here was 
a view quite unsurpassed of the lines of 
mountains towering up into the sky on 
one side, and the city, with its many 
churches, and the river winding through 
the plain to join the Danube far away in 
the distance, on the other. It was a beau- 
tiful evening, and the valleys were dis- 
tinctly seen up into the heart of the land. 
Above even this we climbed, up two 
winding stairs, where, high in the air, 
Archbishop Leon had made himself a 
perch, in 1499. It was not like the dwell- 
ing of a human being, but of a savage 
bird of prey, some Gezer, or eagle, ready 
to swoop down on the passengers to and 
fro, while far beneath lie horrible dun- 
geons and torture-chambers, where the 
rack is still shown to those who love such 
sights, and oudliettes where prisoners were 
thrown down to die. We passed a “ pris- 
on of little ease,” where the poor wretch 
confined in it could neither stand, sit, nor 
lie at length, a more dreadful punishment 
than even the rack — and many were the 
Protestants who had suffered in the fort- 
ress, under Leon’s successors. Up in 
this eyrie was the archbishop’s bedroom, 
a dining-room with a great porcelain stove, 
each tile with a story or coat of arms, and 
the whole set on eight pottery lions (the 
only attempt at warming in that coldest of 
perches), and finally a hall of audience 
with twisted porphyry columns, the doors 
with great hinges picked out with ver- 
milion and gold, very barbaric and fine. 
The walls and ceilings are lined with 
elaborate woodwork ornamented with very 
peculiar gilt studs, which shone out like 





stars, the whole wonderfully, strangely 
striking, while the windows looked three 
ways, embracing all the glorious views 
we had seen from the tower. It was the 
most remarkable dwelling-place we had 
ever entered. And then we returned 
through great vaulted chambers, in which 
the young soldiers were swarming, back 
to the lower world where the darkness 
had now settled down; the lamps were 
lighted and the angelus was pealing from 
the many churches, one with a most melo- 
dious carillon, very sweet in the evening 
air, which rang at six A.M., at noon, and 
at twilight. Here, after the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, five hundred Danish pris- 
oners were lodged in the fortress, and the 
Protestant pastor of Salzburg offered to 
give them a Sunday service, to which the 
commandant assented gladly. The Prot- 
estants, however, were just building a 
church, and, meantime, were making use 
of the old Rathhaus, the floor of which 
was declared by the authorities to be too 
rickety to stand such an additional weight 
of worshippers. The commandant was 
appealed to again, who immediately of- 
fered them the archbishop’s council cham- 
ber up in the skies, to the great delight of 
the pastor and his flock. Accordingly, 
every Sunday the whole body collected 
thére, each bringing his stool, or chair, or 
bit of wood, as there was nothing to sit 
on. He found that most of the prisoners 
had their hymn-books in their knapsacks, 
and that they all knew Luther’s “ Zine 
feste Burg,” the great Protestant anthem. 
There was, however, no instrument to 
lead them, and again he turned to the kind 
commandant, who directly granted them 
the regimental band of forty men. It was 
very hot weather and the windows were 
all open, and Sunday after Sunday, out of 
the archbishop’s sanctum, rang out old Lu- 
ther’s great pxan, thundered by forty in- 
struments and nearly six ‘hundred voices, 
to the great scandal of the Catholic city, 
with all its churches and churchgoers, 
below. “But I hope the ghosts of the 
Protestants murdered in the dungeons 
underneath, heard it and were satisfied! ” 
ended our friend grimly. 

I asked our driver, as we waited in the 
dusk for the pastor, about the Kaiser be- 
neath the Untersberg. ‘“ Yes,” he said, 
“he was there, and the little hillmen 
waited on him.” “ How big are they?” 
linquired. He measured with his hand 
about two feet. “But I have never seen 
them myself. There are plenty of Mdar- 





chen about them, however.” “ Has any- 
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body seen them?” “Yes, the Jagers 
sometimes, and they are heard in the 
Dom Kirche once a year, on Midsummer 
Eve, for then they come and sing.” “Oh, 
then, they are good and not evil, if they 
come tochurch?” “Oh, good; they are 
not evil at all; they do nothing but good 
to people,” he said, with a look over his 
shoulder lest the £/ezne Leute, the dwarfs, 
should do him an evil turn. ‘“ They sing, 
and dance, and have good wine, uad 
essen sehr wohl /” he went on; and then 
came an account of their clothes, of ver- 
schiedene colors, which was beyond my 
German to follow. “ But the Kaiser is 
dead,” he said with a sceptical laugh, in- 
tended to impress me with his advanced 
state of mind. I inquired about a queer 
feather in his hat. It came from under 
the wing of the geier, the mountain vul- 
ture from the Kénigsee, and the brown 
bit was the beard of the Gemschs (cha- 
mois), which gave a good deal of local 
color to the man’s gaunt, handsome face : 
he came from the mountains himself. 

The wages of a laborer, H—— heard, 
near Berchtesgaden, were about 3s. 6d. a 
week, with food, and a garment of some 
kind was added in the year. A servant 
girl got £9 a year, which was high in pro- 
portion. No one in the mountain regions 
eats meat — not even the rich Bauers with 
twenty or thirty cows — except at Easter 
and Christmas. 

We went into several of the smaller 
proprietors’ houses not far from the town. 
One was a picturesque timbered cottage 
with a wooden balcony, in an orchard ; no 
fence to the road, no path—you just 
crossed the mud as you could. It was a 
beautiful day, after a week of fine weather, 
but every approach was soaked. One-half 
of the rooms was let; but the wife of the 
owner, barefoot, bareltegged, with a single 
ragged petticoat, dirty and unkempt, took 
us into her narrow, tiny kitchen, with 
scarcely anything but a great stove in it 
anda p Boe old mother, no furniture, and 
everything as filthy as she was herself. 
Within was a sort of light pantry, with- 
out a single shelf; four little pans of 
milk stood on the floor among the pota- 
toes, and some sweet chestnuts. Then, 
with some pride, she opened a door in 
the heart of the house, where lay a small 
cow on wet straw on one side, and a pig 
and two goats on the other; beyond was 
an opening to a little croft of about an 
acre, which belonged to them, with a d/s- 
chen, she said, about half as large farther 
off. A great manure mud-puddle blocked 





the stable opening without a door. We 
are intimately acquainted with the cot- 
tage life of - Bosc English counties, and 
more generally with those of many more, 
and never saw a place or a woman in the 
most pauperized district, and in the worst 
hovel (run up on the waste by a small 
shopkeeper in order to let !), which looked 
in more squalid poverty, or in such rags 
and discomfort, as this owner of a house, 
a cow, two goats, a pig, and an acre and 
a half of land. 

We then tried a more imposing-looking 
home, much larger and smartened up 
with green jalousies. Here, too, half the 
house was let. The kitchen was so small 
that the woman could hardly turn in it, 
the “parlor” was no bigger, and a bed 
on one side and a chest of drawers on 
the other, with a great crucifix, filled up 
the space. The owner took us through 
the kitchen door into the cowhouse ad- 
joining, where lay six cows. A little hay- 
loft opened into it and a place for the ox, 
which was out cultivating part of his eight 
acres of land. He sent his milk into the 
town. There was a sort of rack close to 
the cows, where the Axecht slept: if it is 
a girl, both here and in north Germany, 
she sleeps thus in the manger of the 
wretched stables, open to the smells, the 
draughts, the mud, and the public. 

Then we went to a still larger owner, 
who gloried in eleven cows; here there 
was a large, low sitting-room with a bench 
all round, besides the kitchen; but the 
master was away and we could not ascer- 
tain the acreage. The women were dig- 
ging potatoes, dragging hay, spreading 
manure, etc., as everywhere, and in the 
mountains their task is even harder than 
in the plains, owing to the inclement 
weather. 

The line to Linz, although the moun- 
tains are gradually dying down, is very 
lovely. The first view of the Danube at 
Linz is extremely fine — such a volume 
of water thus far from the sea, such a 
rapid flow and glorious rush. It was so 
cold and grey, however, that we gave up 
the steamer, which takes ten hours in 
following the river windings to and fro, 
and came humbly on by the railway, which 
passes through great sweeps of flat, allu- 
vial soil, cut up into very small portions. 
The ploughing season had just begun, 
the crops having been gathered in, and 
we counted once nineteen ploughs, with 
two horses or bullocks each, all at work 
in the space of a moderate English farm, 
where eight or ten horses might be em- 
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ployed. Here were thirty-six draw-cattle, 
nineteen men (they guide the horses with 
their voices and do not have a boy in 
front), and a great number of women and 
children, doing the work of eight at most; 
the waste of labor was tremendous. A 
little farther on twenty-two were in sight 
ona rather larger space, —then came a 
rough bit of hill, which hid our view of 
more than one or two “ equipages,” then 
ten more together on one side and nine 
on the other, then ten again. The next 
week we returned and found places where 
the ploughing had been finished in this 
piecemeal way, with the furrows running 
at right angles every thirty yards or so; 
while scattered here and there lay a few 
bits, looking like pocket handkerchiefs in 
size, where the proprietors had not been 
able yet to do their work. It must have 
been almost more trouble in these cases 
to turn the horses or oxen in so smalla 
space than it would have been to plough 
this additional scrap. But every man did 
his own bit at his own time; the idea of 
common work was out of the case. Par- 
ticularismus could, indeed, no further go. 

Near by, a majestic Benedictine mon- 
astery, on a rock overhanging the Dan- 
ube, with sixty windows in a row, includ- 
ing the library, surmounted by the great 
dome and two towers of the church, cer- 
tainly represented the sentiment of com- 
mon action in the other extreme, both for 
good and evil. 

It was quite dark when we entered 
Vienna, and the feeling of being driven 
through the unknown atmosphere of a 
great city for the first time is always very 
interesting. 

To those who knew Vienna twenty-five 
years ago, the change is wonderful. The 
old picturesque city, with its narrow 
streets grouped round St. Stephen’s, re- 
mains at the core untouched, but great 
“rings”? of boulevards and squares, two 
museums, several churches, the Univer- 
sity, the Rathhaus, and two Houses of 
Parliament, have now risen on the site of 
the old fortification and glacis. The land 
has proved so extremely valuable, that it 
is said the government have hitherto been 
able to construct all their own buildings, 
without cost to the city, out of the money 
received from the sale of land for houses 
and shops. 

The Belvedere is a charming palace, 
with a suite of splendid rooms, very un- 
comfortable, almost impossible to inhabit, 
looking down on the towers and spires of 
the stately city. The pictures will not 
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long be seen in that very seigneurial 
home, they are to be moved to one of the 
museums, and will greatly gain, for the 
light is so bad in their present abode that 
many of them are almost invisible. The 
cleaning has been frightful; there is 
hardly a picture that has not been flayed 
alive. One of the great Titians had been 
set on an easel in the window to be copied, 
and the Virgin’s face, grand in outline and 
color, was literally bared to the first tints, 
almost the canvas. The damage is irrep- 
arable, and many of them show signs of 
retouching. 

The destruction which has been thus 
wrought on masterpieces which can never 
be reproduced'by copy, print, or photo- 
graph, made me think sadly of Napole- 
on’s contemptuous words. Denon one 
day used the phrase “immortal works,” 
in talking of Raphael. “ How much long- 
er do you believe his pictures will last?” 
said the emperor. “They have lived now 
three hundred years, and I hope for at 
least three hundred more,” was the an- 
swer. “Belle immortalité/” exclaimed 
Napoleon, shrugging his Corsican shoul- 
ders. It is, alas! quite true that many 
pictures will have before long, at the pres- 
ent rate of devastation, to be taken on 
trust by our descendants. It will be like 
reading Shakespeare or Dante in a trans- 
lation, guessing at beauties of expression, 
believing humbly in traditions of splen- 
dors of which only a pale reflection is left. 
I am glad we have lived early enough in 
the history of art to see these glorious 
works for ourselves. 

The pearl of the whole collection is the 
Santa Justina, by Moretto of Brescia, a 
lovely full-length of the saint, in very 
gorgeous Venetian brocade, looking ten- 
derly at a knight kneeling beside her. 
Strange that his name has not been made 
out, for the dress is very marked in its 
age. Six pictures, by Velasquez, of Philip 
IV. and his children, have the curious 
property, so striking in those of the Na- 
tional Gallery, that what seem close at 
hand a mere mass of splotches grow in 
distinctness as you go farther and farther 
away from them. 

There is a curious rise and fall in the 
estimate made of particular masters, when 
so large a number of their works pass be- 
fore one’s eyes as in the combined art 
treasures of Munich and the two Vien- 
nese collections. Vandyke rises im- 
mensely in the scale. There are por- 
traits of his in the Belvedere, and still 
more in the Lichtenstein, with a power 
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and vigor of expression and color, far 
superior to the courtly graces to which 
we are accustomed, and worthy of Rem- 
brandt or Titian.’ The Wallenstein, and 
a certain Maria Louisa von Tassis, are 
quite magnificent; indeed, the last is 
called the finest female portrait of the 
seventeenth contaen. Rubens, on the 
contrary, stands still. The facility with 
which he flings his masses of beautifully- 
painted bodies, with nothing inside their 
ornamental exteriors, grows tiresome 
when they cover whole rooms in each of 
the palaces. The pretty picture of his two 
boys is here. Titian cannot be judged 
rightly away from the great Venetian pic- 
tures any more than Raphael away from 
Rome, but the Viennese specimens are 
extremely fine, and there are two un- 
doubted Giorgiones (rare as the master’s 
works are), with faces that look through 
one, in the Belvedere. The collection of 
the Flemish painters is as fine as even 
those in their own lands. It is distressing 
to feel how much, however, all pictures 
lose by being hung close together in a 
gallery. Each of them was painted for 
some particular altar and chapel, to be 
secn with its own associations by its 
kneeling worshippers, and in a particular 
light. Now you have a dozen Madonnas, 
three or four St. Sebastians or St. Cath- 
erines, almost touching each other, and 
you cannot but compare their differences 
critically, instead of reverently admiring. 
Then the portraits dug out of private 
houses all over Europe, stuck side by side, 
often with their histories and even their 
names forgotten — seven men with hands 
on their swords, nine ladies with feather 
fans —is an ordeal which they were not 
intended to undergo, and to which it is 
most unjust to subject them. Yet, with 
even these disadvantages, it is wonderful 
how seldom the Rembrandts, or even the 
Vandykes, repeat themselves. 

There is a very fine collection of etch- 
ings, woodcuts, drawings, and prints of 
the old masters to be seen in a narrow 
gallery at the Albertina, where one may 
turn them over‘at one’s pleasure. Look- 
ing through a great folio of Albert Durer’s 
was like making an intimate acquaintance 
with a whole new society, such is their 
vivid force of reality. The holy scenes 
are very small; but each actor is a living 
individual being, not a man in the ab- 
stract, and, as there is a good deal of 
human nature in the world, the Jews and 
Romans of our Saviour’s days were prob- 
ably exceedingly like ourselves in their 





passions and expressions, intead of wear- 
ing the conventionally generalized, vacant 
faces of our modern religious pictures. 
There is a Pilate, a comfortable, rather 
fat man, with an expression of perplexity 
and confusion — not indifference, but 
bore —at having to decide on the fate of 
the Christ before him, which is a perfect 
marvel to have compressed into the half- 
inch of paper which contains his face. 
Albert Durer must have known him. A 
splendid portrait of Erasmus is extremely 
like Dean Stanley. We drove to the 
Prater that afternoon, which is a strangel 

over-praised place. Itis a dead flat, muc 

overgrown with shabby trees. The “sau- 
sage” alley for the people was amusing, 
with wooden houses for beer and coffee, 
and a quantity of shows, such as flourish 
at fairs, —dancing dogs, monkeys, mon- 
strosities of all kinds, one a horrid pic- 
ture of tortures, impaling and such-like, 
ten feet high. (Query, were they, too, 
being performed within the booth?) The 
world had not yet returned to Vienna, 
and there was no “ring,” though plenty 
of private carriages, the servants with the 
hideous oilskin round their hats which 
disfigures Austrian equipages. When is 
the occasion grand enough for the hats 
to emerge, one cannot help wondering? 

The Danube hardly skirts the Prater, 
and is so far from the city that it is diffi- 
cult to follow Sobieski’s dashing relief of 
the city in the face of great odds, cross- 
ing the river lower down, with much diffi- 
culty, opposite the Turkish camp, while 
the grand vizier had thrown a bridge of 
boats across the stream nearer to Vienna. 
The town could not have held out five 
days longer, and the governor in his last 
extremity used to go up the spire of the 
cathedral, whence at last he saw the dust 
of the army of his deliverers advancing 
from afar. Now the watchers for fire sit 
in his place, which is shown to climbers 
aloft, and telegraph the different direc- 
tions in which the engines are to drive in 
the streets below. 

The pierced stone of the spire is almost 
like lace-work, and a little too suggestive 
of iron. Ona smaller scale it might even 
seem weak, but nothing can spoil sucha 
giant in size. It comes near to Cologne 
in height. The church, with its great 
dark pillars rising into apparently iJlimit- 
able space, with statues in shrines hang- 
ing almost in the air, the heavy low 
arckes, from which the spire springs, have 
a most grand and mysterious effect. The 
stonework is extremely dark, and restor- 
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ers are at work skinning it in a way which 
goes to one’s heart. The exquisite carv- 
ing of the pulpit (1512), with a circle of 
heads of the fathers of the church, has 
been chipped and rubbed to a nice clean 
surface, and what has been lost may be 
seen by comparing them with the one still 
left untouched of the sculptor Pilgram, 
looking out ruefully from a stone window 
under them, at his defaced handiwork. 
We longed to throw down the men whose 
grinding and scraping resounded spite- 
fully from their high scaffolds through 
those wonderful aisles. 

A little bit of bathos was disturbing. 
There were long spitoons before each of 
the carved seats! and at the altar, before 
which we sat, three women were kneeling 
devoutly to the Aetliger Fosef, who was 
entreated to “ pray for us.” 

The original design included a second 
spire, which would hardly have been an 
improvement; the doubling of the point, 
which should aspire alone, always seems 
to weaken the effect. The architect, how- 
ever, who had raised the church with the 
assistance, as usual, of the devil, had a 
misunderstanding with his master after 
the first spire was completed, and cast 
himself, or was thrown down from the 
scaffolding by the indignant Satan, for a 
breach of the promised conditions, and 
killed on the spot — after which the work 
was naturally stopped. This was one of 
the few cases where the devil obtained 
the soul for which he bargains and is de- 
frauded of in so many like instances. 
The belief that knowledge and skill of all 
kinds come from the bad and not the 
good spirit, which originated the early 
legends of Faust — the idea that goodness 
and ignorance are concomitants — seems 
to have beset the Middle Ages to such a 
degree that no great work, not even a 
church, could be carried out, apparently, 
without the assistance of the Father of 
Evil, who figures in all early building 
legends. 

The signs of the shops in the pictur- 
esque narrow streets are queer. “At the 
Eye of God,” for an inn, sounded strange. 
“Mozart” looked uneasy over his A/ode- 
waren, while “ Maria Hilfe” and “ Jenny 
Lind” presided over furniture and shoes. 
The polyglot of languages over some of 
the doors included sometimes six, — Hun- 
garian, Russian, Bohemian among them; 
and we saw a Hebrew superscription 
alongside one in French. 

The chief necessaries of life at Vienna, 
if one may judge by the number of shops 





for their supply, consist in gloves made 
to the hand, stays, the /riseur, and the 
dentist —they far outnumbered the rest. 
Of booksellers there were hardly any, 
and these eked out a livelihood by selling 
prints, photographs, and maps, to disguise 
their unpopular wares. 

Society is on what, to dwellers in Lon- 
don or Paris, sounds an impossible foot- 
ing. The sixteen quarterings are as 
necessary as ever to be admitted at court, 
and exclusion from it does not mean, as 
here, the loss of a few balls and concerts, 
but that the doors of the upper class are 
completely closed to the intruder from 
below. And more, if a girl born of the 
“cream of the cream” marries one of the 
lower nodlesse, much more a young officer 
or rising lawyer of the upper middle class, 
she is cut off irrevocably from all her 
friends. Even if her husband becomes a 
field marshal or a prime minister, and is 
received by reason of his office, his wife 
is not restored to the privileges she was 
born to, the separation is absolute. So 
that, under such a régime, Mrs. Disraeli 
would never have been admitted into so- 
ciety at all, while her husband was ruling 
the British Empire. 

At the evening parties all the young 
ones are put together, the young married 
people are in another room, and the elders 
by themselves, which must be extremely 
dull. 

The charmed circle is so small that it 
is like a great family party, everybody is 
on intimate terms with everybody else, a 
number of small jokes which no outsider 
can understand, Petits noms, the sort of 
caquetage, and rather dull freemasonry 
which goes on in a large cousinhood at 
home, are generally the staple of the con- 
versation. 

The “ Eastern question” does not grow 
any clearer by coming nearer in distance 
to the troubled waters. The extreme 
jealousy felt by all the other nationalities 
for the Sclavs complicates every attempt 
at its solution. The heritage of Prince 
Metternich’s scheme for the government 
of Austria, —“ Divide et impera,” — is 
still bearing its bitter fruits. Hungarians, 
Germans, Bohemians, and Sclavs hate 
each other as cordially as in the old days, 
when we remember quiet Austrian white- 
coated soldiers in the Lombardo-Veneto 
stigmatized as “‘ Croati,” and suspected of 
running their bayonets into babies, and a 
regiment of Italians quartered.at Prague, 
to keep Bohemia in order, utterly unable 
to communicate with any one, detested 








and detesting, and spoken of as spies and 
assassins. Until a greater fusion takes 
place Austria cannot be as strong as her 
position would entitle her to be. 

The Sclavs are said to be, as a race, so 
behindhand in civilization that they can- 
not govern themselves as yet, and cer- 
tainly not other people, as they have an 
utter want of power of tolerating any form 
of thought in religion or politics than their 
own, but, on the other hand, it would be 
very unwise for Austria to add fresh prov- 
inces to her empire till there is a greater 
amalgamation of her old ones. The Bos- 
nian insurrection was said to be mainly 
agrarian; the Christian peasants desired 
to take the land from the Mahometan 
landowners, and, as the Austrian govern- 
ment cannot permit this to be done, there 
is much discontent in her newacquisitions. 
Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate speech about 
Austria has done much harm, and rankles 
in the national memory. On the strength 
of it he is supposed to wish for war and 
to favor Russia, and his recantation was 
chuckled over in a way little pleasing to 
English ears. The extreme importance 
of a strict alliance between Austria and 
Germany, backed by England, even with- 
out any formal treaty, was insisted on as 
the greatest possible guarantee to the 
peace of Europe, against Russia on one 
side and France on the other. 

H—— ended our Vienna stay by a visit 
to the hospital of two thousand beds, one 
of the largest in the world. The nurses 
did not bear a good character, and great 
efforts are being made for their improve- 
ment. H—— saw one curious treatment 
for burns and skin diseases, patients who 
had been kept in warm water during 
months ; one peasant fora year anda half. 
He seemed perfectly comfortable. 

The State lotteries were spoken of as a 
fertile source of misery to the peasants, 
who are much smitten with this dismal 
species of gambling. 

We inquired narrowly into the condi- 
tion of the small proprietors again on our 
road home, and came to the conclusion 
that the day laborer and his family in 
Engiand are better fed, better clothed, 
better housed, that the man has more time 
to himself, and the whole household is 
more civilized than these little owners of 
the soil. Compared to the men “ north of 
Trent,” the comparison is enormously to 
the advantage of England, but we would 
take even our southern counties and still 
contend that the scale is higher on this 
side the Channel. Existence is only pos- 
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sible, on such mere scraps of land as we 
saw in Belgium and Germany, by the 
protracted and incessant labor of the 
whole family without intermission. The 
man occasionally has a surcease by hir- 
ing out his labor; but the home life of 
the women and children is one of slavery 
and squalid misery, such as is not known 
with us. They submit also to a scale of 
diet unwholesomely low, and which I am 
thankful to say our people would refuse to 
endure. 

“ Ah, on ne sait pas ce que c’est que de 
travailler, 4 la campagne en Angleterre,” 
said the proprietor of such a little plot 
upon seeing English laborers at work. 

But it is said the possession of land has 
such an ennobling effect. Isitso? Isit 
a high ideal to be the owner of what en- 
tails a degrading drudgery on the wife, 
old at forty from overnerk, and the bad 
health, from neglect, of many of the chil- 
dren? an ownership dependent on the 
good pleasure of the money-lender, who 
may foreclose when a more than usually 
bad season prevents the payment of the 
always high interest? 

As one of our German authorities in- 
formed us, how can the peasant proprie- 
tor be out of debt? The expenses of 
cultivation are as great —or greater —in 
a bad year as in a good one, on a small 
farm as on a large one; but in a bad sea- 
son, when the corn, the fruit, or the vines 
fail, the small man has nothing to fall 
back upon for his daily bread; the large 
one has some resources husbanded. The 
English laborer, paying a fixed yearly rent 
for the allotments which are now to be 
found all over England, zot able to mort- 
gage, with a weekly wage, the two, and, 
in some counties, four, “harvests,” as 
they are locally called, first the barking of 
oak, next the hay, corn, and lastly the 
acorns for pigs (which last brings in a 
very good assistance from the children 
while it lasts), is better off materially and 
morally than such merely nominal own- 
ers. His children go out into trades, into 
service, to the railroads, and form the 
backbone of the town populations, leav- 
ing only enough at home to till the 
ground. 

In Germany, the discontent is often 
great among the peasants, and emigration 
takes place to a very great extent and 
seems to be increasing. Few, indeed, 
who have studied the condition of the 
small proprietors on the land and not in 
books, but will feel that the introduction 
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a rise, for the English laborer.* There 
is much to be done to ameliorate his posi- 
tion, but it will hardly be in this direction, 
here, where the value of land to buy is 
increasing and that of its hire is diminish- 
ing.t In all other occupations, moreover, 
the small man is going to the wall: the 
hand-loom weaver at Coventry and Spital- 
fields cannot hold his own, the stocking- 
machines of Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire have all been driven out by the large 
manufactories, the small kingdoms in Ger- 
many and Italy have followed the fate of 
the Heptarchy. It will be exceedingly 
paradoxical if in agriculture alone it 
should be found that the peasant proprie- 
tor, with his wretched instruments, his 
want of manure, his unskilled labor, can 
do better for the land than the men of 
capital and intelligence with the command 
of machinery. As to the good effect 
which the possession of land can give, 
this is better obtained by the allotment, 
nearer to the laborer’s cottage than the 
holdings abroad — often miles away from 
the Bauer’s dwelling —and not so large 
as to induce him to depend upon its prod- 
uce for his living, as do the wretched 
families of whom we saw so many. 

And so ended our outward journey. 
The Austrian railways are exceedingly 
inconvenient; the Viennese travel very 
little, and the fast trains are either at 
night or at an unearthly hour in the 
morning. There is but one from Vienna 
to Trieste, although it is the only port of 
any size for the whole of Austria and 
Hungary. Yet, when the directors were 
asked to put on a second, they replied 
that, as there were only one and a half 
first-class passengers a day, this was im- 
possible! The Viennese weather is detes- 
table, alternating between great heat with 
much dust, and bitter, biting winds and 
snow from the Eastern plains — and we 
left Vienna in a thick fog, which lasted 
until we had quitted the Danube. Anx- 
ious as we were to return home, there 
is always a certain sadness in having 
reached the limits of anything. “ The 
end” is always a somewhat solemn word, 
even of an autumn ramble! 

F. P. VERNEY. 


* The only point of superiority we could find was in 
the facility a obtaining milk which a system of stall-fed 
cattle gives to a cottager. The keep of a cow can thus 
be obtained from mere odds and ends of land. This 
might well be carried out in ~~ -4~ where difficulty 
of getting milk will increase as the large farmers send 
their milk to London and the great towns more and 
more. Cowe-clubs might, perhaps, accomplish this re- 
form the most readily. 

+ The average yieid of wheat in France is rather less 
than half the amount in England, says Mr. Caird. 





From All The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN, 


CHAPTER X. 
“IT WAS THE TIME OF ROSES,” 


SYBIL was not in the schoolroom when 
Lion entered the small oak-panelled apart- 
ment where the girls used to “do their 
lessons”’ when they were younger, and 
where the cottage piano, on which their 
childish fingers had strummed, still stood, 
and Jenny kept her books, and micro- 
scope, and other properties; but on the 
table in the centre of the room stood a 
china bowl half full of fresh water beside 
a heap of newly-cut roses, mute witnesses 
of her late presence; and almost in the 
same moment a shadow darkened the 
French window, and Sybil came in, her 
hands full of ferns and green leaves with 
which to dress her flowers, and a very 
bright blush on her face at finding a visitor 
waiting for her. 

Truth to tell, the girl was conscious of 
having been rather cruel in cutting short 
his confidence on the evening of the Ash- 
leighs’ dinner-party. It was not her habit 
to be cruel to any one in the ordinary way ; 
she was at once too gentle and too little 
coquettish; but pride, and a slight touch 
of pique combined, had prompted the ac- 
tion on the occasion in question, and hard- 
ened her even against the look of pained 
disappointment in his face. 

Should he not have told them long be- 
fore of his engagement to Miss de Boon- 
yen, if that was what he was going to talk 
about; or, at least, have given them some 
hint of his attachment to the young lady? 
It was not that the actual fact of the en- 
gagement shocked or grieved her; though, 
considering it in the abstract, she might 
feel some gentle wonder at poor Horatia 
Maude having been capable of evoking 
such a sentiment in one of “ their” friends. 
But there was something neither friendly 
nor loyal in Lionel’s exceeding reserve on 
the subject. It was almost as if he felt 
that his engagement was an act of treach- 
ery towards those with whom he had been 
so intimate before; and his embarrass- 
ment and constraint that day in the wood, 
coupled with Jenny’s really dreadful be- 
havior, had pointed the moral, as it were, 
and made it sting. It was a comfort to 
her to reflect that she herself had behaved 
exceedingly well and with very maidenly 
dignity on the occasion; but she was 
stung all the same, and she knew it. 
Placid as she was, the idea that other 
pecple might take up the same idea as 
Jenny, and say out among themselves 
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what even her impulsive sister was too 
delicately proud to put into words, brought 
a hot rush of color to her cheeks. It was 
true that she had in a manner grown to 
look on Lionel as her own property, and 
to accept his devotion as a matter of 
course, but then every one at home and 
at Dilworth was more or less devoted 
to her, with the exception of Mrs. Ash- 
leigh and the Honorable Victoria, who 
were never enthusiastic over anybody; 
and, therefore, it was not so much the fact 
of his defection as the warmth of her loyal 
young sister’s indignation about it which 
gave her a feeling of soreness and injury 
at her heart, and administered the first 
rude shake to her maidenly serenity and 
that unconsciousness which, as her lover 
rightly said, was one of her greatest 
charms. 

With all these thoughts in her mind the 
meeting between the two young people, 
who had so often laughed and chatted and 
idled in that very room before, was some- 
what constrained. They shook hands 
across the roses, and then Sybil said 
something rather hurriedly about mamma, 
to which Lion made haste to answer that 
he had seen Mrs. Dysart already. He— 
he rather thought she was engaged. At 
any rate, she had sent him to the school- 
room. He hoped Sybil didn’t mind. 

“ Of course I don’t,” Sybil said, making 
a great effort to answer with her usual 
easy gaiety; and, womanlike, succeeding 
all the better for her visitor’s evident 
agitation. “Only you mustn’t mind my 
going on with my roses while I talk. They 
wither so dreadfully soon at this time of 
the year; and that reminds me that I dare 
say clever people like you and Jenny could 
tell me why late roses always do fade so 
much sooner than the June ones. I never 
know the reason for such things myself. 
I am only stupid enough to be irritated 
by them. Look there now!”’ and she held 
out a great rose de Provence in her tiny 
pink palm, and then dropped it, a mass of 
crumbling petals, with a little petulant 
gesture, on the table. 

Lionel looked at it and her in silence. 
He did not attempt to answer. In his 
heart he was thinking how lovely and 
graceful she was, how far above him or 
any man, and how he could possibly find 
words to tell her of his admiration and 
presumption. It may seem very ridicu- 
lous in this age of loves light and fleeting 
and in an Oxford man, but it is a fact, that 
he had never made love to a woman be- 
fore, even in jest; had hardly ever made 
a gallant speech in all his life; and in 
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truth, looking was easier than speaking 
just now; for the picture at which he 
looked was pretty enough to chain even a 
less partial eye. 

It was, as Sybil said, very late in the 
year for roses; but in that old-fashioned 
garden she had managed to find some of 
almost every sort and shade to deck her 
china bowl. Creamy, full-blown roses with 
a fragrance of fresh-gathered apples ; roses 
with a delicate maiden’s blush on them, 
and roses whiter than snow, or that same 
maiden in her first hour of death; yellow 
roses, bell-shaped, and turning to gold- 
color at the heart ; velvety deep-red roses 
of so intense a hue they seemed to burn 
in their own soft fire; cabbage roses, big, 
and round, and pink, and filling the room 
with their homely cottage-garden sweet- 
ness ; and tiny, heart-shaped buds, deeply 
crimson as living rubies, and set in feath- 
ery emerald moss, — all these and a dozen 
others of every shape and hue heaped 
together on the old carved table in a lav- 
ishness and a delicacy of color which 
would have turned the soul of a Fantin 
sick with envious impotence to copy. 

The room was lighted by one long, nar- 
row window, and the sunshine pouring in 
through the upper part of it fell in a slant- 
ing strip of golden light across the darkly 
polished floor and brown walls, touching 
to even brighter color the radiant flower- 
petals here and there; and now lighting, 
now leaving in shadow, the slim, girlish 
figure in its simple gown of sea-blue linen, 
and the fair, small head so absorbed at 
present over its graceful task that its 
owner barely looked at Lionel as she 
moved to and fro among her flowers ; now 
arranging a purely white blossom against 
a tuft of maple leaves, just turned to vivid 
crimson by the September sun; now soft- 
ening the juxtaposition of a haughty gold- 
colored Marshal Niel and a_ blushing 
rose du Barri by nestling delicate fronds 
of maidenhair and berberry-leaves, brown 
and glossy, between the rival beauties ; 
anon, throwing back the willowy curves of 
her slight figure, as she drew herself sud- 
denly erect, brushing the soft, flossy locks 
from her brow with one little hand so as 
to better contemplate the effect of her 
work. A pretty picture, indeed! and 
Lionel stood and watched it in a silence 
too full for words; watched it with a 
growing passion of love and worship 
which at last grew too strong for his own 
containing ; and he suddenly came nearer, 
and leaning both hands on the table, that 
he might better look into her eyes, 
said, — 
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“ Sybil, I said the other night that I 
had a story to tell you. Can’t you guess 
what itis? My darling, I do love you so 
— with my whole heart! I can’t help it, 
even if I tried; and I don’t want to try. 
I want you to come to me—to be my 
wife. Sybil, do you think you could?” 


I think it must have been about twenty 
minutes later that Sybil opened the door 
of the drawing-room and went in. Mrs. 
Dysart and Jenny were sitting there hand 
in hand, and my impression is that they 
had both been crying, while that ridicu- 
lous Jenny went first pale and then scarlet 
as her sister entered, and turned her eyes 
shyly away; but the face of the latter, as 
she came towards them, was so bright 
and so rosy, with a’sort of half-bashful, 
half-pleased consciousness, that neither 
could help smiling in welcome to it, and 
Mrs. Dysart held out her arms, saying, — 

ss ell, Sybil, where is Lionel ?’ 

“Gone,” said Sybil briefly; and then 
she knelt, and nestled her pretty head 
into her mother’s lap. “I sent him away; 
but I think —at least, he said, he would 
come back in the evenitg. Oh, mamma! 
do you know it already? He loves me; 
and he wants me to marry him; and he 
says Mrs. Ashleigh and the Hall people 
all want it, too; and — and” — with a soft 
little smile of tranquil satisfaction at her 
sister, — “it never was Miss de Boonyen 
at all, Jenny!” 


And so it was all settled; and if every 
love affair could be managed as smoothly 
and concluded as satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned, getting married would be a far 
easier and pleasanter achievement than it 
is in the generality of cases. Usually 
there is nothing, I grieve to say, over 
which people quarrel so rabidly, and 
make themselves so miserable, as this 
same god of love; and there are not — 
engagements, however prosaic, which 
have not been baptized in tears by some 
one or another. For even if Edwin and 
Angelina are blissfully content with one 
another — which is not always the case — 
the likelihood is that one or both of their 
papas or mammas are not, and will either 
object to the match altogether, or fall to 
loggerheads with one another over the 
details of it; while, should the parent 
birds be exceptionally amiable, there is 
generally to be found some rich uncle or 
maiden aunt to make matters unpleasant 
by declaiming against “ ne’er-do- well 
young men,” or “artful girls ;” or, worse 
still, there is a previous Angelina — some- 





times a previous Edwin—to be got rid 
of, and pacified, or quarrelled with, as the 
case may be; a task not unfrequently of 
sufficient difficulty to cast a considerable 
chill over the new betrothal. 

But in this little love idyll at Chadleigh 
End all seemed to go as smoothly, as 
though the old proverb about the course 
of true love were for once to be disproved. 
There were no doubts, no hesitations, no 
difficulties on any side. When Lionel 
came in the evening he brought a note 
from his father to Mrs. Dysart, express- 
ing his consent and approval of what had 
taken place, and thereupon Sybil’s mother 
kissed the young man, and accepted him 
as her son, too, as pleasantly and affec- 
tionately as he himself could wish. Then 
Sybil was taken over to the rectory, to 
be kissed and welcomed as a daughter 
there; and after that, Lady Ashleigh and 
Adelaide, always more demonstrative in 
their cordiality, drove over to Hillbrow 
themselves, and there were more kisses 
and more felicitations; and Sybil’s tran- 
quil, modest grace won general encomi- 
ums, and quite made Adelaide envious ; 
her own happiness having been of a much 
more excited and irrepressible nature, and 
shown in a good deal of flutter and agita- 
tion, very delightful to Captain Lonsdale, 
but, as her aunt teased her by telling her, 
wanting in that repose “ which marks the 
caste of Vere de Vere.” 

There was not even any difficulty about 
money matters. The rector, as I have 
said, allowed Lionel two hundred a year 
in addition to his salary, and he now pro- 
posed to add another hundred to it; and 
though the greater part of Mrs. Dysart’s 
income died with her, Sybil now heard 
that she had a small independence of her 
own —the rector had been consulted about 
its investment long ago by her mother — 
something like a couple of thousand 
pounds, left her by her godmother, and 
which would at least suffice to dress her; 
while on her mother’s death she would 
come into half of the money for which 
Mrs. Dysart had insured her life some 
time back. It was not a wealthy or bril- 
liant match in any way ; but at least there 
would be quite enough for the young 
people to begin on until that living fell 
vacant. Then the widow’s cautious di- 
plomatizing had had this good result, at 
any rate, that any dissatisfaction or objec- 
tions from the other side had been made, 
and weighed, and got over before Sybil’s 
peace of mind had a chance of being en- 
dangered, or Lionel had in any degree 
compromised himself. 






One condition Mrs. Dysart did impose, 
and urged it so earnestly, with actual tears 
in her usually too keen eyes, that Lionel 
would not have had the heart to refuse it 
if he could. The marriage must not take 
place for a year. Sybil was still very 
young. Her twenty-first birthday would 
not take place till the following August. 
Let the mother keep her child till then, 
and so gradually accustom herself to the 
thought of losing her. 

“You will have her all the rest of your 
life,” she pleaded, her hands clasping 
Lionel’s in a nervous pressure which was 
almost painful; “and you are both so 
young, you will have such a long life even 
after | am dead and gone. I only ask for 
these few months — barely a year. Prom- 
ise me to leave her here till then.” 

And when Lion promised, which in the 
first flush of his happiness did not seem 
a hard thing to do, the look of thankful- 
ness on Mrs. Dysart’s face, and Jenny’s 
enthusiastic gratitude, fully repaid him. 

Indeed, once this point was conceded, 
Mrs. Dysart showed herself more amiable 
and indulgent than she had ever done in 
her life. Her real affection for Lionel 
being no longer held back through any 
fear of its impolicy, but rather enhanced 
by her sense of dependence on him for 
the care of Sybil’s future happiness, she 
treated him as though he were her son 
indeed; let him come in and out as he 
pleased ; consulted him on her own plans 
and business affairs, as she had been 
wont to do with his father; and not only 
allowed a much greater latitude to Sybil 
than she had hitherto done, but tacitly 
extended the same benefit to Jenny, so 
that many a rule previously regarded in 
the light of a Russian ukase began to be 
infringed or even abrogated altogether, 
without notice or rebuke ; and the neigh- 
bors, among whom the engagement was 
known almost as soon as it was made, 
nodded their heads wisely, and observed 
to one another, that now Mrs. Dysart had 
achieved her end in securing the exclu- 
sive Mrs. Ashleigh’s son for her favorite 
daughter, she had no further object in 
keeping up the farce of secluding her and 
her sister from the sight of any other 
men; and meant to allow them to go 
about like other girls. 

The fact was, however, that Lion had 
become such an important person to Mrs. 
Dysart that she hardly knew how to deny 
him anything he asked for; and the 
young ladies, finding this out with the 
quickness of women, took prompt advan- 
tage of it, and used him as the medium for 
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obtaining many a little favor which, from 
long habit, they would never have }ven- 
tured to ask for themselves. 

“We'll make Lion ask mamma. | She 
never says no to him,” Sybil used tojsay, 
with a little confident smile; and Lionel 
was far from objecting to the task, It 
was a new experience for him, and afvery 
pleasant one, to find himself suddenly 
enthroned as grand sultan and autdcrat 
in a household composed of the three 
most charming women of his he per 





ance, and he rather liked using the power 
with which he had been so liberallt in- 
vested; more especially when it was at 
Sybil’s request and to give her pleasure. 

More than once, both as boy and youth, 
he had gone to Mrs. Dysart to beg favors 
for Jenny, either at the instigation of|that 
young lady or of his own ‘benevolence ; 

ut in those days Jenny was his} fag 
and camarade when he was at home, a 
very loyal and devoted camarade kept 
under a much more severe régime than 
he had ever experienced; and, therejore, 
it was only good-natured to beg the poor 
little thing out of punishment, or coax an 
indulgence for her, at the risk of having 
his request granted, or refused, as the 
case might be. But, then, Sybil seemed 
more independent of his services. She 
did not tear her clothes to pieces with 
climbing over a spike-guarded fence, or 
yearn to be taught Greek, or burn a hole 
in the new bedroom curtains by try- 
ing surreptitious chemical experiments. 
Chemical smells were to her very nasty, 
and she always ran away when Lion and 
Jenny were knocking their heads together 
over some vile compound of an explosive 
nature, and took refuge with a story-book 
or in her garden. Greek she thought 
was only fit for men; just as French and 
Italian were for women; and considering 
that her exercises in those languages 
were always more neatly done than Jen- 
ny’s, she had some grounds for sticking 
to her opinion; while Lion was hardly 
the person to persuade mamma into let- 
ting her have a new frock or accept an 
invitation to drink tea with some other 
little girls: all of which made it infinitely 
delightful to him now to find her nestling 
up to him with a whispered entreaty that 
he would get mamma to let them do this 
or that: “ Because you know what a fa- 
vorite you are, Lion dear; and she always 
does what you please.” 

One gratification the happy lover had 
been very early able to procure for his 
sweetheart. 

Sybil had always had a great desire to 
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ride. One of the few things which she 
envied in her friend Adelaide was the 
pretty brown mare on which the latter 
used to come cantering up the lovely slope 
to Hillbrow, and which would eat lumps 
of sugar out of ber hand, and whinny with 
pleasure at her approach; but Mrs. 
Dysart could not afford to keep a horse 
for one daughter, let alone two; and even 
if she could, there would have been no 
one to ride with them. So Sybil smoth- 
ered her longing for the pleasure as one 
never likely to be realized, and only be- 
trayed that it still existed by an occa- 
sional regretful word or sigh, when she 
and Jenny were passed in their walks by 
a party of light-hearted equestrians. 

But all this was altered now. One of 
the first gifts which Lionel insisted on 
being allowed to present to his betrothed 
was one of the prettiest little park hacks 
of the season — gentle, but spirited, nearly 
thoroughbred, and only ridden for about 
six months by a young lady whose sud- 
den death had occasioned its sale; and 
though Mrs. Dysart looked grave at first, 
talked of extravagance, and even scolded 
a little, it would have required a harder 
heart than hers to withstand the glow of 
delight in Sybil’s cheeks and eyes, even 
if the arrival of a daintily-fitting habit and 
hat from Mrs. Ashleigh had not silenced 
all verbal opposition. 

It was a white-stone day in Lionel’s life 
when he and his fair young betrothed 
took their first ride together; for as he 
lifted her down from the saddle, in the 
gloaming, Sybil, for the first time in her 
life, put up her lips to meet his lover’s 
kiss, instead of turning her head aside 
and letting the salute fall on her cheek or 
the tip of her shell-like ear, after a shy 
little habit of hers, which was all the more 
tantalizing because too pretty and grace- 
ful to be quarrelled with. After that, 
there was rarely a day that they did not 
ride out together ; and Sybil’s health and 
beauty seemed to profit equally by the 
exercise. The roses on her cheek took a 
still lovelier tinge, and her eyes shone 
with a brighter light. It was poor Jenny 
who used to look rather pale and wan as 
she stood at the gate in the chill of the 
early spring evenings, watching for their 
return; but then Jenny had no lover to 
give her horses, or take her out riding, 
and those long hours when Sybil was 
away in the saddle seemed somewhat 
dreary to her at times. 

The lovers were out riding one after- 
noon in the first week in May. Lionel 
had been sent for to see an old parishioner 





of his who lived on the other side of Box 
Hill, a. pleasant ride of something under 
five miles from Chadleigh End, and he 
proposed to Sybil to go with him. 

“Not to the house,” he added laugh- 
ingly; “for the man is a bachelor and a 
misogynist, but all he wants me for is to 
signa paper. It won’t keep me five min- 
utes, and you might dismount and wait 
for me on the hill, if you don’t mind. 
The day is too warm and lovely for you 
to catch cold.” 

Sybil acquiesced gladly. She never 
coquetted about anything, or made diffi- 
culties, as other girls so often do. Ade- 
laide used to tease her about it, and tell 
her she would make a model wife; but 
Sybil did not mind. It was her nature to 
assent to most things, and it made life 
very easy to her. This afternoon she 
was not ten minutes getting ready. The 
day was too lovely at all events, to be 
spent indoors; and as they rode down 
the long hill between Leatherhead and 
Mickleham her spirits rose with every 
step, and her light laugh rang out like 
music on her lover’s ear. Nay, as they 
passed a big house at the foot of the hill, 
a house with big cedars shading the 
grounds, and girls in blue serge dresses 
and scarlet stockings playing tennis on a 
sunny bit of lawn, Sybil pointed to them 
with her whip and said, — 

“ Lawn-tennis already! Well, its’s a 
nice game; but riding is far nicer. Dear 
Lionel, how shall I ever thank you enough 
for my pretty Princess ?” 

Lionel laughed. 

“ Have a care,” he said warningly, “ or 
I may be tempted to think of the old story 
of the grey mare and the haystack, and 
fancy that you only love me for Princess’s 
sake. It’s a shame to say that, though, 
even in joke, my darling, for you don’t, 
do you? Say no to please me.” 

But Sybil’s only answer was a laugh. 
She was in one of her brightest moods — 
airy and sunshiny as the day —and not to 
be trapped into protestations. Like the 
day, too, in the crisp waves of her sunny 
hair and the azure brightness of her eyes, 
the mingled freshness and delicacy of 
her whole appearance. It was little won- 
der that Lionel, though a lover of eight 
months’ standing, thought — ay, and the 
thought came back to him Jong afterwards 
—that he had never seen her look so 
perfectly fair and radiant as at that mo- 
ment; or that, as they passed the well- 
known wayside inn at Burford Bridge, 
where the London coach had just drawn 
up for refreshment, every man on the 
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roof turned his head to gaze at her; one 
gentleman, in particular—a tall, hand- 
some man in a light overcoat — leaning 
forward and shading his eyes with his 
hand as he looked after her with a marked 
admiration, which provoked some chaff 
from his companions. It brought a de- 
cided frown to Lionel’s brow. The proud 
young sultan did not approve of other 
eyes staring over-boldly at his queen, 
and he made his horse quicken its pace, 
so that he might take her out of sight 
more speedily; but Sybil herself was 
quite unconscious of the liberty. She 
was far too well-bred to look at a coach- 
load of men under any circumstances, 
and could not think why her lover’s face 
wore so grim an expression for a minute ; 
or why, when they reached the sheltered 
nook on the slope of the hill, where she 
was to wait for him, he looked so anx- 
iously to right and left of them, and asked 
her if she were sure she did not mind 
being left ; reiterating his assurances that 
he would not be ten minutes gone. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AT THE EDGE OF THE WOOD. 


Lion helped Sybil to dismount, and 
tethered the mare by her reins to a branch 
of atree before he rode off to the house 
whither he was bound. The chimneys 
of it were just visible from where they 
stood, peeping above a clump of beech- 
trees in the valley. Lion turned in his 
saddle and pointed them out to his be- 
trothed with a smile. 

“If it were not for those trees I 
should be able to see my darling from old 
Witherstone’s library; but at least she 
can see the roof that covers me. I sha’n’t 
be a minute, love.” 

“ You said ten when you first mentioned 
the time,” Sybil answered demurely ; “so 
perhaps if you delay a longer your 
absence may shorten itself so much that 
~ needn’t go atall! Don’t be absurd, 

ion!” 

“Is it absurd not to like to be away 
from you?” he said, bending down that 
he might look into her eyes. They met 
his, full of laughter. 

“ Yes, it is, for one minute or even ten. 
Do you think I couldn’t be happy by my- 
self for the whole of such a lovely May 
day as this? Be off, you foolish fellow !” 
And thus adjured Lion did take himself 
off. Decidedly he was more in love just 
then than Sybil; but then Sybil never 
flattered anybody, and knew so little how 
to do it that she could not even under- 





stand how she disappointed her exacting 
lover at times, or what it was that he 
expected from her. Of course it was 
very nice to be with Lion. Dear old fel- 
low, he was always so kind gnd pleasant 
it couldn’t be otherwise, and even if he 
sometimes talked over her head, and 
wanted her to take an interest in things 
the very names of which had no meaning 
for her, well, it wasn’t often; and so long 
as she had her embroicery she didn’t 
mind much. People couldn’t expect you 
to give very intelligent answers when you 
were at work; and, besides, he always 
recollected himself very soon, and either 
turned to Jenny with his unfinished argu- 
ment, or begged his sweetheart’s pardon 
for boring her, and changed the conversa- 
tion altogether. Sybil was not bored, 
however. She might have been, if she 
had strained her mind to try and follow 
him; but she was not so foolish; and 
having simply contented herself with the 
thought that Lion was very clever, and it 
was a good thing to have a clever hus- 
band, she went on counting her stitches 
and blending her shades, and was quite 
ready to receive his apology with so sweet 
a smile that Lion felt more in love with 
her than ever. 

As to fretting because he was absent 
for a few minutes more or less Well, 
Sybil had a very settled idea that a lover 
or husband with nothing to do but dance 
attendance on you would be rather a se- 
vere tax on any woman’s patience and 
affection, and she owned as much to Jenny 
when that young lady, who had ideal 
notions on the subject, was discoursing 
on the delightfulness of her sister’s not 
being about to marry a “City man,” who 
would be away from her all day like most 
of the husbands in their neighborhood. 

“Don’t even poets say that ‘absence 
makes the heart grow dearer’? and I do 
think they’re right,” she said. “Men 
are very well in their way, Jenny, but 
they’re dreadfully interrupting.” 

To-day, when Lion had departed, Sybil 
did not even remain seated for many mo- 
ments on the tree-stump where he had 
placed her to rest and wait forhim. The 
ride had been too short to tire her, even 
if the air had not been too fresh and in- 
vigorating to allow of the feeling, and 
then it was such a delicious day, such an 
exquisite play of sun and shade over the 
whole landscape, and, in among the wood 
at her back, such shafts of golden light 
piercing the pale emerald of the foliage 
and showing a myriad delicate spring 
blossoms dappling the brown, leaf-strewn 
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ground everywhere with white and purple 
color. She was off her perch in a mo- 
ment and among then, filling her hands 
with orchids, violets, and wood-anemones, 
her hat and whip thrown aside, her habit 
tucked up through her pocket-hole; and 
even Princess forgotten in the loveliness 
of the bouquet she was collecting, until 
the chance view of some small foals, feed- 
ing near their mothers in a field just un- 
der the slope of the hill, smote on her 
conscience with the remembrance that 
she had not even given her favorite a 
farewell pat or a bunch of grass before 
leaving her; and, her hands being full, 
she turned back to supply the omission. 

It was not to be so easily done, how- 
ever. When she got back to the spot 
where Lion had left her the mare had 
disappeared. She could see no sign of 
her anywhere! 

There was the tree, and the branch to 
which her lover had attached the reins 
still intact ; but either the fastenings had 
been insecure or some one had unloosed 
them. The animal was gone at any rate, 
and, what was worse, she could see no 
trace of her, either along the path by 
which they had come, or in the wood 
which covered the hillside above it. 

Greatly annoyed and distressed, fearing 
that Lion’s gift had been stolen, and blam- 
ing her owr carelessness, Sybil ran along 
the road for some distance, retracing her 
steps afterwards as far in the opposite 
direction, and looking to right and left 
for any sign of her missing property, but 
without avail. Princess was nowhere in 
view: neither could she see anybody of 
whom to make enquiries; for the path 
itself was an unfrequented one, and they 
had not happened to meet a living soul 
since they left the high-road. She was 
just returning to the spot where she had 

een left, hot and breathless, her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes clouded with disap- 
pointment, when, as she came to an angle 
in the steep bank under which the way 
ran, her ears caught the welcome sound 
of horses’ feet approaching, and hurrying 
round it she came face to face with her 
truant steed; not, however, alone, but 
being led by a gentleman, a tall, well- 
dressed man, a stranger, but wearing an 
indefinably familiar air in her eyes which, 
even in the first glance, made her think 


~she had seen him somewhere before. She 


had no time, however, just then to think 
where; her mind was too much absorbed 
in the delight of recovering her favorite, 
and, indeed, the pretty creature seemed 
to share it, whinnying, tossing her glossy 





head, and stamping her small feet exactly 
like a wilful child detected and brought 
back from some forbidden pleasure by a 
person whose authority it declines to rec- 
ognize. 

“This is your property, I presume,” 
said the gentleman, speaking first and 
smiling a little in answer to Sybil’s start 
of pleasure and surprise. ‘I met it some 
little way off, yonder among the trees 
there; and was afraid fora moment that 
there had been an accident. I hope most 
sincerely I was wrong. You have not 
been thrown?” 

“Oh, no, thank you very much. I had 
dismounted,” Sybil answered, too glad 
even to feel shy, and patting Princess’s 
neck affectionately. “1 am very “a 

“ Much obliged to you,” she was going 
to add, but in saying it she had turned 
her eyes from the mare to its captor, and 
a sudden change and flush came over her 
face, making her break off abruptly in her 
sentence. Yes; she had seen him be- 
fore! She knew him perfectly well now: 
the man who had nearly shot her from 
behind the hedge in Farmer Dyson’s tur- 
nip-field, the prototype of her mother’s 
cameo! Gareth knew her too. 

“We have met before, I think,” he 
said, smiling with an undisguised pleas- 
ure, which had, however, less surprise in 
it than hers, seeing that he had been in a 
way prepared for the meeting by the 
glimpse he had had of her from the top 
of the coach outside the Burford Bridge 
hostelry some twenty minutes before. 

“I am glad to have been of some ser- 
vice to you this time; for I hope it will 
make you forgive the unfortunate charac- 
ter of our last rencontre. You had not 
forgotten it, I see,” and there was an im- 
plied reproach both in his tone and in the 
glance of those dangerous deep-blue eyes, 
which brightened the roses in Sybil’s 
cheeks. No; she had certainly not for- 
gotten. Seeing him again today it did 
not seem likely that any one could. Her 
voice faltered a little when she answered 
him. 

“ Indeed, I had nothing to forgive then. 
It was my own fault that I was even 
frightened, and I am sure you were very 
sorry; unnecessarily so.” 

“ Hardly that. I should think any one 
but a brute beast would feel it necessary 
to be sorry for having frightened you, 
even accidentally. I was only thankful 
that it was not worse — that I had not hurt 
you.” 

“ But you had not. I wasn’t touched. 
It was only my hat.” 
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“So you told me; but it was a terribly 
narrow shave, and you were awfully fright- 
ened. I remember I felt very like shoot- 
ing myself for it. As it was, I went back 
to London next day and never fired an- 
other shot all the autumn.” 

“Oh, but I am sorry,” said Sybil very 
simply. ‘It was not worth that. If you 
had hurt me indeed —~” 

“I should never have fired a shot again, 
and shouldn’t have been here pleasuring 
to-day. May I ask how your present ac- 
cident occurred? You are not alone, 
surely?” and Gareth glanced curiously 
about him. He was wondering what had 
become of the attendant cavalier. Per- 
haps that gentleman, too, was looking for 
the runaway steed. If so, long might he 
look, and not return to spoil this really 
charming little adventure. Sybil, how- 
ever, explained the case quite frankly. 
She was out riding with a friend who had 
left her to make a call at that house in 
the valley, and, while she was gathering 
wild flowers, her horse had managed to 
loose its bridle and escape. Somehow 
her timidity with this stranger was pass- 
ing away. Perhaps it was the mingling 
of earnestness and easy self-possession 
in Gareth’s own manner; perhaps the 
exceptional circumstances of their last 
meeting. Anyhow, she found herself 
speaking to him as if they were acquaint- 
ances of long standing, and he answered 
her in the same tone. 

“Yes; I tracked you by your flowers. 
Indeed I began to think from the traces 
of her footsteps, that it was the goddess 
of spring who had passed along the road,” 
and he showed her, smiling, a dozen flow- 
ers or more, pale dog-violets and rosy, 
frail-stemmed wood-anemones, scattered 
unconsciously by Sybil in her hasty run- 
ning to and fro in search of Princess, and 
which he had picked up and now held 
carefully in his hand. 

Sybil blushed deeply, and made a little 
motion as if to retake them. They were 
certainly her property. She had their 
fellows still tucked between the buttons 
of her riding-habit; but Gareth would not 
see her intention. That vivid blush had 
made her lovelier than ever; and as he 
looked from the sweet, confused face to 
the cluster of delicate spring blossoms 
nestled on her bosom, and rising and fall- 
ing with every breath, he would not have 
given back his treasure-trove for any con- 
sideration. In his heart he was exulting 
in the fate which had a second time sent 
this dainty creature across his path. 
Something surely must come of it. At 





any rate he was determined not to lose 
sight of her again, even if he had to haunt 
this neighborhood for the rest of his nat- 
ural life. How exquisite she was with 
her delicate wild-flower beauty, and that 
delicious manner, so sweetly blended of 
simplicity and grace! How perfectly the 
close-fitting riding-habit set off her slen- 
der, swaying figure. Why, he had never 
seen a girl torival her anywhere. Beauty 
of any sort had always an intoxicating 
effect on Gareth Vane. He would have 
dropped his last half-crown into the hand 
of a velvety-eyed Italian beggar-girl, while 
he turned with a shiver of repulsion from 
her gaunt, baby-laden, battered-looking 
British sister; would have gone on the 
outside of an omnibus “to oblige” a 
pretty servant-maid, and declined a lift in 
the barouche of an ugly duchess ; and to- 
day the beauty of the girl, combined with 
that ‘of the May morning, the pure, cool 
air and dazzling sunshine, the flicker of 
pale-green leaf and vault of turquoise sky, 
the wealth of wild flowers in that bosky 
wood at their back, and those long, sunlit 
slopes falling away beneath them, green, 
close-cropped grass dotted over with juni- 
per bushes, seemed to thrill and dazzle 
his senses, and carry him away in spite of 
himself. Give up those flowers! No, 
not for all the pleading in the sweet for- 
get-me-not eyes. What he would have 
liked would have been for her to give 
them to him; but something in the un- 
questionable purity and ladyhood of the 
girl’s whole mien withheld him, bold as 


he was, from asking them of her. He . 


contented himself with the lesser audac- 
ity of affecting not to know that she 
wanted them, and continued to hold them 
in one hand while he kept the other on 
the mare’s bridle, and walked by her side 
back to the place where she had been left. 

Sybil stopped suddenly and turned 
towards him as they came up to it. The 
idea had suddenly occurred to her that 
Lion might have returned; and what 
would he think of seeing her approach 
him (¢éfe-d-téte with a total stranger? 
Would it not seem very odd to him? 
And: though her first glance showed her 
that he was not there, there was some 
nervousness in her manner as she said, 
holding out her hand for the reins, — 

“This is where I was to wait for my 
friend; so I will not take you any further. 
Thank you for the trouble you have been 
to already for me.” 

“Don’t call it trouble,” said Gareth, 
with a good deal more earnestness than 
the occasion required. “It has, on the 
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contrary, been a great pleasure. Will 
you not give me a further one, and let me 
hold your horse for you while you wait? 
I am in no hurry, and she — might escape 
you again. Please let me.” 

“Oh, no; she won’t do that. Thank 
you very much, but I would rather not.” 
His earnestness had affected her also, 
only in the wrong direction, and she was 
getting shy and fluttered. He saw that 
she wanted him to go, and he had too 
much tact to persist in remaining; yet he 
made the promptness of his obedience a 
plea for something further. 

“Tf you would really rather not ——” 
he said, giving her the reins at once, yet 
with an evident disappointment which 
made Sybil feel that she had been too 
brusque and churlish. “But can I do 
nothing else for you? I don’t mean to 
be intrusive; pray don’t think me so; but 
I am on a visit to some friends in this 
neighborhood — the Jacobsons of Birch- 
wood ; you may know them —and if we 
should meet again I hope our two encoun- 
ters will incline you not to look on me as 
an absolute stranger.” 

“Indeed, I am too much obliged to 
you,” Sybil said rather hesitatingly. She 
was quite sure that she ought to send 
him away now; that mamma would be 
shocked if she could see her standing 
there talking of future meetings to a 
young man of whose very name or stand- 
ing she was utterly ignorant. 

“I do know Mrs. Jacobson slightly,” 
she said very shyly, and wondering if she 
was doing wrong in making the admis- 
sion, yet unable to withhold it with those 
beseeching eyes looking straight into 
hers. The next moment she felt sure 
she had been wrong by the saucy, joyous 
flash which illumined them. 

“You do? Then I shall see you again, 
and may ask for an introduction. I’m so 
glad. That will make saying good-bye 
pleasanter,” and he took off his hat and 
looked as if he would greatly like to shake 
hands. Sybil could not see this, how- 
ever. She felt as if she had transgressed 
already, and counted her foolish blushes 
as part of her offence. “1 shall have 
those little hands in mine yet: both of 
them,” he said to himself as he turned 
away. If she had given him them then, 
however, he would have cared little for 
their after touch. That is the way with 
men —some men at any rate. 

Sybil did not know this, however. He 
was gone at last, and she remained seated 
on the tree-stump, one hand holding Prin- 





cess’s rein, the other idly toying with the 
flowers in her dress. She did not look 
after Gareth. She was not looking at 
the flowers; yet she knew, without having 
lifted her eyes, that when he left her their 
fellow blossoms were carefully fastened 
into his button-hole; and she hardly dared 
to raise her head, now that she was alone, 
lest her hot cheeks should by their guilty 
color betray their knowledge. Yet ic was 
not her fault. The flowers were on the 
ground. He had taken them thence. By 
asking him for them she would have 
seemed to attach an undue importance to 
the fact; an importance which to her deli- 
cate feminine mind savored of forward- 
ness and bad taste. She would rather 
that he had let them lie; or at any rate that 
he had not drawn her attention to them; 
but she could not dislike him for doing 
the contrary. There was an impulsive 
frankness and fire about his whole man- 
ner of speech which made his looks and 
words seem like the natural expressions 
of feeling in a warm, unchecked nature. 
Sybil’s nature, mild as it was, had been 
checked and controlled ever since her 
birth. ‘This glimpse of one so opposite 
frightened her a little, but it fascinated 
her as well. She could not help retain- 
ing it in her mind. 

Lion had been absent nearer twenty 
than ten minutes when he again came in 
sight of his betrothed. The paper he had 
had to sign was a legal one involving a 
good deal of discussion on the subject of 
land tenure, and truth to tell young Ash- 
leigh was too much interested in that 
question not to throw himself into the 
argument.with a heat and vehemence 
which rendered him wholly oblivious of 
the swift passage of time. When he did 
remember himself he scrawled his name 
all in a hurry, jumped on his horse, and 
rode off full of contrition and anxiety lest 
Sybil should have been vexed or wearied 
by her long waiting. 

He need not have distressed himself. 
She was not looking out for him, at all 
events. He could see the grassy open- 
ing on the edge of the wood almost as 
soon as he left his friend’s gate, and was 
glad to be able to descry Sybil’s slender 
black figure with the mare standing close 
by her just as he had left them. Her 
head was bent forward, however, and she 
sat so motionless that he almost thougiit 
she was asleep: more especially as whca 
he whistled cheerily to her she did not 
look round, and started violently as he 
drew up at her side, gazing at him with 
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eyes as round and bewildered as though 
he were the last person she expected to 
see. 

“Why, Sybil,” he said, half laughing, 
“did I startle you? I do believe you 
were so tired of waiting you had fallen 
asleep! You poor child, are you very 
angry with me?” and he dismounted, tak- 
ing her hands and lifting her up with very 
contrite tenderness. “Indeed, I never 
meant to be so long.” 

“Were you long? I —I didn’t know,” 
said Sybil. Her eyes still had that be- 
wildered look, and her cheeks were very 
pink; yet shedid not seem exactly vexed. 
“You said ten minutes.” 

“And I’ve been gone nearly half an 
hour; more shame tome! But I had no 
idea what Witherstone wanted me to sign 
till I saw the papers, and really the infa- 
mous unfairness of the But are you 
very tired, dear? You haven’t been sit- 
ting here all the time, have you? Your 
mother would never forgive me if I were 
to let you catch cold. Your hands feel 
nice and warm, though,” pressing them 
tenderly before he dropped them to lift 
her into the saddle. “Hullo! .What’s 
the matter with the pommel on this side? 
The leather is all scraped off.” 

“Scraped, is it? I didn’t see,” Sybil 
answered vaguely, then recollecting her- 
self with an effort: “ Princess got away. 
She may have rubbed it against a tree. 1 
am sorry.” 

Lion looked at her quickly. The change 
in her tone since he had left her began to 
strike him painfully, and he thought she 
was really annoyed. 

“So am I,” he said heartily. “Got 
away, did she? That was my fault. I 
must have fastened her up carelessly. 
And had you to run after her? I hope 
not. I wish now that I hadn’t left you at 
all.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sybil with a faint smile, 
“don’t say that. I did not run far. She 
—she was caught for me; and I never 
mind being left. I am not at all tired.” 

She smiled again as she said it. In 
truth, she had never felt less tired, and 
only wished Lion would leave off apolo- 
te for a delay which she had not felt. 

sually the young princess of Hillbrow 
did not object to apologies if any one 
neglected her, and accepted them gra- 
ciously as her due; but to-day they teased 
her, and gave her an uncomfortable sen- 
sation. The fact was she was trying to 
think whether she should tell her lover 
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of her little adventure or not. It would 
have been most natural to doso. Indeed, 
when she said the mare had been caught 
for her, she meant to go on and narrate 
by whom; but a curious disinclination to 
enter on the long story which it seemed 
to involve withheld her and sealed her 
lips. She had never happened to men- 
tion the incident of last September to her 
fiancé; and to do so now would seem to 
impart a romantic character to her second 
meeting with the hero of it from which 
she shrank with a half-unconscious repug- 
nance which she could not have explained 
even to herself. Besides, Lion was so 
particular, almost as bad in that way as 
mamma herself; he might think the man 
impertinent for talking to her at all; and 
certainly if she were to repeat his actual 
words they might sound so. Then there 
were the flowers too! Oh, she couldn’t 
tell Lion all those foolish things; yet 
without them there would be no story at 
all. Perhaps it would be better to say 
nothing about it. After all there was 
little likelihood of her seeing any more of 
him; for Mrs. Jacobson was a very gay 
young woman, not at all in the Ashleighs’ 
set. She had only met her once or twice 
herself, and this stranger was but on a 
visit. 

Thinking all these things she hardly 
heard what Lion said, and rode home- 
ward in such a silent, abstracted mood, so 
different from that in which she had come 
out, that at last, finding that she did not 
listen to him, he ceased abruptly in his 
efforts to talk to her. She was not even 
conscious of it. 

“TI wish Jenny had been with her,” he 
said to himself, with an effort, which a 
less really good-tempered man might not 
have made, against taking offence on his 
side. “I won’t take her out again when 
I am on parish business; it is dull for 
her. I must make Jenny tell me after- 
wards if she was really angry or tired. 
She is sure to know.” 

There was something else he didn’t 
know, namely, that in lifting Sybil to the 
ground he had knocked the little bouquet 
out of her dress and set his foot on it; 
but Sybil did and reddened vividly. She 
did not say a word, but somehow the 
thought of those other flowers gathered 
up from the ground and cherished so 
carefully by Gareth, came before her with 
a sharp sense of contrast. As she went 
to bed that night she found herself won- 
dering whether he had them still. 
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From The Popular Science Review. 
A LARGE CRATER. 


BY PROF. JOHN MILNE, F.G.S., JAPAN. 


THE crater I wish to describe is called 
Asosan. It is situated in Kiushiu, the 
southernmost large island of the Japanese 
empire. The width of this crater is about 
fifteen miles, and in the bottom of it there 
are living, and living for aught I know in 
peace and plenty, about twenty thousand 
people. 

The way in which I came to find this 
crater was this: for the last four years I 
have been spending my spare time in 
travelling about Japan geologizing and 
visiting volcanoes. At the end of the 
summer of 1878, the only island of Japan 
which remained for me to see was Kiu- 
shiu, and a part of this I made up my 
mind to travel over during the coming 
Christmas holidays. After making appli- 
cation for extra leave, which was very 
kindly granted to me, I left Yokohama 
en route for Nagasaki, which for foreign- 
ers is the chief town in Kiushiu, on the 
afternoon of the 17th of December; the 
greater portion of this journey, which 
can all of it be performed in a comforta- 
ble steamer, is down what is called the 
Inland Sea. This journey is a trip which 
is made by every one who visits Japan, 
and rather than fuins a journey down a 
sea, as its name implies, it is more like a 
journey along a river ora lake, which in 
places is so thickly studded with little 
islands, that at every moment they seem 
to come within a stone’s throw. After a 
day’s rest at Nagasaki, where I was 
joined by Mr. A. Wooley of the British 
Legation, I took a small steamer bound 
from Kumamoto to the capital of Hizen, 
one of the chief seats of the fighting dur- 
ing the last rebellion. At this point I 
may say that the luxuries of travelling 
were ended; and not knowing that there 
was anything particularly interesting be- 
fore me, it was not with feelings of pleas- 
ure that I left the steamer and took to 
muddy roads and Japanese hotels. For- 
eigners who only come to Japan for a 
week and travel along a well-frequented 
road, or in the neighborhood of an open 
port where the habits of the strangers 
from afar are more or less understood, 
write descriptions of the empire of Japan 
sufficient to induce the whole world to 
come and settle in it. If, however, these 

entlemen had been compelled to travel 
or say two consecutive months upon 
Japanese food and in districts somewhat 
remote from the great capitals, I think, if 





they ever lived to tell the story, that they 
would write a different account from those 
which we usually read, — when it becomes 
an absolute necessity to walk over moun- 
tain passes which are more like flights of 
steps than ordinary roads, to sleep on 
hard mats, and to subsist on vegetable 
diet, the chief portion of which consists 
of rice and a radish called daikon, the 
hardships of travelling in Japan will be 
fully recognized. Occasionally a for- 
eigner will endeavor to travel as a native; 
but usually, after finding that his health 
has suffered, you will discover him to 
have fallen back upon the usual plan of 
travelling, the essential part of which is 
to have a native servant and a pack-horse 
to carry some provisions ; and under these 
circumstances it is but seldom that you 
can find a foreigner who is able or who 
cares to continue his exploration beyond 
the period of one month. At the end of 
that time, having lost ten per cent. of his 
original weight, and longing for the flesh- 
pots of the open ports, he beats a quick 
retreat from the rugged hills and brawl- 
ing streams, the enjoyment of which is 
hemmed in by so many difficulties. 

From Kumamoto, where, in the new 
town, the ruined castle, and groups of 
troops, I saw indications of the recent 
war, I travelled directly eastward along a 
road which upon the native maps appears 
to lead from one side of the island to the 
other. Straight before us we could see 
Asosan, the mountain to which we were 
going, giving off heavy clouds of steam; 
between us and this there was a long 
range of rugged hills parallel with the 
coast which we had just left behind us; 
these looked reddish and bare, but when 
we came actually upon them, | found that 
their color was due to a covering of brown 
grass, and not to earth and stones, as I 
had previously supposed. The road on 
which we cravelled was, for a Japanese 
road, very wide; on each side of it there 
were two lines of trees, the lines nearest 
to the road were wax-trees, whilst those 
behind them were cryptomerias. As the 
wax-trees had lost their leaves, they 
looked very bare and ragged, but in sum- 
mer time, when they are in full foliage, 
they must form an avenue which I think 
would far surpass anything I ever saw in 
an English park. Roads bounded with 
lines of tall trees are a feature in Japan, 
and some of these which continue for 
twenty or thirty miles in almost unbroken 
lines, form sights which when once seen 
will always be remembered. 

After eleven anda half miles up this 
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road, we reached the village of Odzu, 
where we took up quarters for the night. 
Early next morning we started out upon 
frozen roads to climb the hills which were 
before us. The ascent was gentle. Right 
and left were broad stretches of unculti- 
vated, grassy ground. Away upon our 
left we could see a high mountain called 
Kuratake, which, from its general shape, 
and a rugged-looking hollow which had 
been breached upon the side towards 
which we were looking, seemed to repre- 
sent the remains of an old volcano. Look- 
ing back, we could see the plain across 
which we had come on the previous after- 
noon; at the edge of it where it reached 
down to the sea, we could just make out 
the position of Kumamoto; whilst be- 
yond that, at the other side of the bay on 
which Kumamoto is situated, there rises 
a rugged mass of mountains, the highest 
peak of which was the volcano Unsen. 
This volcano is the one which, amongst 
all Japanese volcanoes, has probably been 
the most destructive. 

In 1793, during an eruption which ex- 
tended over many days, a large portion of 
it literally blew up. The earthquakes 
that accompanied this outburst the rush- 
ing in of the sea, and the falling boulders 
and fiery rain of red-hot cinders, laid waste 
the surrounding country, and took away 
the lives of fifty thousand of its inhab- 
itants. The scenes which occurred dur- 
ing this eruption were too horrible for 
description, and, as a Japanese historian 
remarks, the terror and the ruin were un- 
parallelled. 

Turning round, and continuing the 
ascent, after a little more climbing we 
reached the top of the ridge called Fu- 
taiyai-no-toge; and here, before us, was a 
sight which was as striking as it was 
unexpected, because the ascent from the 
sea up¢o this point had been so gentle, 
being indeed only about 1,750 feet. We 
had naturally expected that on reaching 
the summit we should have before us a 
descent equally easy, but instead of that 
we found ourselves standing on the edge 
of what was nothing more or less than a 
deep pit, which, so far as we could see, 
was nearly circular. The greater portion 
of the sides of this pit were perpendicular 
cliffs of rocks, which here and there, near 
their upper parts, showed the irregular, 
broken stratification, so characteristic of 
the sides of many craters. In places at 
the foot of these cliffs a sloping talus had 
been formed; whilst in other places 
(which, I may remark, were few in num- 
ber) the cliff-like forms had been so far 
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denuded that the sides of the pit formed 
irregular, but exceedingly steep, slopes. 
Looking at this pit from the commanding 
position in which we stood, I estimated its 
width at seven miles; and it was not until 
we descended, and tried to walk across, 
and found how little was the progress 
which we made, that we recognized how 
far we had underrated its true dimen- 
sions. In the middle of the pit, and run- 
ning up far above its sides, there is a 
large, irregular block of mountains, the 
central peak of which is always giving off 
large clouds of steam. This peak was 
Mount Aso, the goal of our journey. 
From the rim upon which we stood, by a 
zigzag pathway, we quickly made the 
descent to the crater plain belowus. The 
depth at this point was about six hundred 
feet. 

At the foot of these mountains the 
priests have their permanent rendezvous, 
and on the summit small temples and 
shrines, where during fixed seasons they 
resicle, and receive the crowds of pilgrims 
to the deities of the mountain. The num- 
ber of pilgrims who ascend the famous 
Fujiyama every year must be many thou- 
sands, and the fees the priests derive 
thereby, from the toll-gates on the up- 
ward paths which they have established, 
are very numerous, and must form a con- 
siderable revenue. If you visit some of 
these mountains at any other time than 
the appointed season, you may be refused 
permission to ascend. I myself was 
refused in this way at Iwakisan, one of the 
most beautiful volcanoes in northern 
Nipon. On another mountain, Chokaisan, 
I was subjected to a most curious treat- 
ment. I commenced ascending this 
mountain, and after scrambling over 
blocks of lava, and up long fields of snow, 
I reached the top, faint and weary, at half 
past one o’clock P.M. My first impulse 
was to eat and drink, but in this I was 
prevented by four priests, who insisted 
that before satisfying either my hunger or 
my thirst I ought to pay my devotions at 
asmall shrine which they had built. Be- 
ing too tired and feeble to resist, I allowed 
them to lead me into the shrine, where I 
dropped on my knees before the idol be- 
tween two priests, who, after putting on 
their robes of office, commenced to invoke 
the -deity, and beat small drums. After 
this, they opened a small door in front of 
me, and showed me my reflection in a 
metal looking-glass, where I suppose I 
was expected to see the lines which sin 
had graven on my face. Next, one of 
them handed me a large clean metal 
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bowl. Instinct told me that an opportu- 
nity was coming to satisfy my thirst; so 
I took it reverentially in my two hands, 
and the priest immediately filled the bowl 
up with Japanese wine (sak), which I 
learned afterwards had been dedicated to 
the gods. Never did nectar taste so 
good. After the first half-pint the priest 
invited me to more wine, and, feeling 
faint, the offer was readily accepted. 
Again the offer came, but this was too 
much; modesty overcame me, and put- 
ting down twenty cents as an offering to 
the gods, I withdrew to my sandwiches. 
This was a Japanese sacrament, and I 
must say that I found it very good. The 
question now comes, What does all this 
mountain-worship mean? The reply to 
it I think we find in Buckle, who shows 
us how the imagination of a people has 
been excited by all great natural phenom- 
ena, especially those like earthquakes 
and volcanoes. The terror which a vol- 
canic eruption has caused, like that at 
Unsen, when fifty thousand people were 
slaughtered almost in one night, we have 
historical evidence to show has been the 
cause of many superstitions. The phe- 
nomena were so terrible, so unexpected, 
and at the same time so inexplicable, that 
to account for them superhuman agencies 
were invoked and gods created. In Italy 
and Spain it would seem that it is to these 
seismic and volcanic agencies that we are 
in a great measure to attribute not only 
the superstitious character of the people, 
but also their poetry and arts. In Japan, 
however, the most prominent result of 
these terrible catastrophes appears to 
have been the cultivation of superstition. 
Not only has the religion probably been 
to a great extent an outcome of the phe- 
nomena of nature; but if we examine into 
their literature, and observe their senti- 
mental reverence for antiquity, and the 
conventionalities in their art, we shall 
see that much of what is so peculiar in 
the national character of the Japanese may 
probably find an explanation by looking 
in a similar direction. This subject, how- 
ever, is too large to dwell upon here. 
From the foot of the crater to Bojo I 
calculated the distance to be about five 
miles, and as this point was about half 
way across this portion of the pit the to- 
tal width would here be about ten miles. 
From a map of the crater, which our host, 
who kept a small shop in Bojo, made for 
me, the diameter in some directions must 
be fourteen or fifteen miles. This I con- 
firmed by sketching in the position of 
the crater upon a map prepared by the 
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government. Looking on the map, inside 
the space I marked out as being the boun- 
daries of the crater, I counted about 
eighty villages. Fifty of the villages, our 
host said, were a moderate size. If these 
contained say on an average three hun- 
dred people, then living in the crater there 
must be from fifteen to twenty thousand 
people. 

Airy,in his “ Popular Astronomy,” tells 
a story of an early philosopher, who, when 
writing a paper for the Royal Society in- 
tending to prove the truth of the Coperni- 
can theory, commenced for some reason 
or other with the assumption, “ Now we 
all know that hell is in the centre of the 
earth.” If this assumption is true — and 
it emanated from a member of a very 
learned body — the twenty thousand peo- 
ple I have referred to are perhaps unwit- 
tingly living upon the lid of that establish- 
ment. 

The following account, which was given 
to me, of the last eruption of Asosan, 
might, in the mind of that early philoso- 
pher, have helped to strengthen his hy- 
pothesis. “During the winter of 1873 
sounds were heard, and white and black 
smoke was observed proceeding from the 
top of Asosan. On the 27th February in 
the following year, whilst the wind was 
blowing from the south, the ground began 
to quake, and ashes were thrown out. 
What the thickness of the beds of ashes 
in the rice-fields was we cannot tell, but 
near to us they obtained a thickness of 
one inch. The ashes covered everything, 
and the leaves of the pine-trees and the 
wheat were turned quite red. At six 
o’clock in the morning of the 13th the 
ground again began to shake, and noises 
were heard on an average a hundred times 
an hour. On the 14th, at six o’clock, 
there were two or three very heavy shakes, 
and on the 23rd these became still more 
violent. These shakings were so strong 
that neither old nor young could sleep. 
They continued on the 24th, but on this 
day the eruption ceased. The material 
which was thrown out was of a grey color, 
but afterwards it became red. The great- 
est quantity of ashes fell at Kurogawa- 
gumi and Higashi-kurogawa. At the 
commencement of the eruption, which 
was on the 1st of December, 1873, the 
volcano threw out stones one and two 
feet in diameter; and four men, who were 
working at some sulphur deposits on the 
top of the mountain, were immediately 
killed. Many hot springs burst out, and 
so much sulphurous matter was thrown 
into the river Shirokawo, which flows from 
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tire summit of a mountain by long-con- 
tinued explosions. 

Bromo (in Java) is a crater four or five 
miles in diameter, with perpendicular 
sides a thousand feet in height. 

Another point of interest about a moun- 
tain like Asosan, and one which would 
form food for the speculation of almost 
every visitor, is the question as to how 
such a crater has been formed. 

If I read Mr. Scrope aright, I must 
imagine that over this crater there was 
once a volcano, the upper portion of 
which, by a series of violent explosions, 
has been blown to atoms. In many cases 
the origin of craters in a manner like this 
is no doubt true, and this I may say, not 
because I should myself have imagined 
it, but because competent witnesses have 
seen the operation actually performed. 
In certain cases, however, and certainly 
in the case of a crater like that which we 
see at Asosan, I should be inclined to 
modify the suggestion of such paroxysmal 
causes and adopt something more gentle, 
and which to me seems more in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

If from the heights and distances which 
I have given we make a drawing of Aso- 
san, it will be found that the average 
slopes in the outside of the large crater 
must be about six degrees, and if we were 
to continue this slope upwards, we obtain 
a representation of the portion which, if it 
ever existed, has been blown away. If 
such an occurrence has ever taken place, 
I find by calculation that we have to ac- 
count for thirty-five cubic miles of mate- 
rial which represented the cone, and 
about seventeen cubic miles representing 
the crater, or in all fifty-two cubic miles 
of material which have disappeared. If 
the action was paroxysmal, surely some 
of this material ought to be found in 
blocks and boulders, distributed round 
the outside of the big crater. Although 
I crossed the outside mountain in two 
paths, 1 must say that I failed to meet 
with such material, in fact I do not 
remember seeing even a single boulder, 
all was smooth. 

If in spite of this we still hold on to the 
idea of paroxysmal actions, the only 
refuge which we have seems to be that 
the whole of this vast quantity of material 
was suddenly dissipated as dust. A con- 
clusion of this sort seems to me improb- 
able ; and instead of regarding this crater 
as the basal wreck of some large moun- 
tain, 1 should be inclined to look upon it as 
being now as it ever was, the upper crater 
of an old volcano, inside which in more 
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recent times acone has grown. Although 
at the commencement of the mountain 
the action may have been cataclysmic in 
in its nature, subsequently, however, I 
should think that it grew up higher, partly 
by the accumulation of ashes, but now 
perhaps by the boiling over of a highly 
liquid trachytic lava. That this latter 
action has taken place seems to be testi- 
fied by the roughly stratified appearances 
which are exhibited in the ring-walls; 
the growth has, in fact, been probably 
something like the growth of Mauna Loa 
in the Sandwich Islands, or a geyser tube 
in Iceland. I may also add, that were we 
to suppose the upper portion of a moun- 
tain like that which must have existed if 
we complete in our imagination the trun- 
cated remains which bound large craters 
such as Asosan to have been blown away, 
we are, I think, assuming that the later 
eruptions of these mountains were more 
powerful than the first, whereas, I think, 
experience teaches us that the reverse is 
generally the case, as the action of a vol- 
cano continues by the quantity of mate- 
rial it piles upon itself. The hydrostatic 
pressure of its new column of lava, the 
increase in size of the cavity produced 
by evisceration in which we may suppose 
the actuating steam to be confined, are 
causes which will all help to make suc- 
ceeding outbursts vigorous. No doubt 
examples might be quoted to show the 
reverse of what is here suggested, but I 
think that many more examples might be 
collected to show its truth ; and certainly 
if we could regard volcanic energy as a 
whole through all past times, the en- 
feeblement in volcanic energy which has 
taken place would be fully recognized. 

Amongst the large craters, which I 
have mentioned, and these are the largest 
which are recorded by Scrape, it would 
seem that Asosan, considering its size 
and its activity, is without a rival. If we 
go further, leave the earth and compare 
Asosan with craters which we find upon 
our satellite the moon, although it cannot 
stand before a pit like that exhibited by 
Copernicus, which is said to have a diame- 
ter of fifty-six miles, it nevertheless may 
be regarded as an example of healthy 
competition. 

As an active volcano, however, it still 
holds its place; and if America boasts of 
the largest waterfall, and India of the 
highest mountains, in one of the most 
prominent classes of natural phenomena 
Japan, also, will be able to take an equally 
prominent position. Further explorations 
may perhaps lead to the discovery of 
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craters which will excel Asosan; but so 
far as present knowledge is concerned, 
amongst the active craters in the world, 
as _ Asosan appears to be pre-eminent. 

nd now not only may the Japanese 
boast of possessing one of the most beau- 
tiful of volcanoes, which mountain is the 
far-famed Fuji, but they may boast of one 
of the most remarkable of craters. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY AS A FISHERMAN. 


WHEN men opened their newspapers 
one cheerless morning of January, 1875, 
and then said to each other with bated 
breath, as if they had lost a personal 
friend, “ Kingsley is dead,” it was impos- 
sible to avoid dwelling a minute or two 
on his character. Immense energy and 
boundless enthusiasm for whatever inter- 
ested his mind seemed his leading char- 
acteristics. As the parish priest, the 
novelist, the poet, and the sportsman 
these tendencies were conspicuous. Noth- 
ing came within his ken, whether matters 
of observation or speculation, without 
the eager mind fastening upon it, fancy 
investing it with bright colors, and all its 
relations with kindred thoughts or phe- 
nomena being carefully gathered up. 
Then, a fascinating style, which exactly 
reflected the enthusiastic nature of his 
mind, brought his conclusions before men 
in a manner which they could not but 
admire, if they were fain at times to hes- 
itate before drawing the same inferences 
as the writer who so charmed their sober 
judgment. The logic of the affections, 
indeed, was more potent in Charles 


Kingsley’s mental operations than that of 


pure thought. Hence his abstract spec- 
ulations were of much less value than 
those subjects round which the play of 
imagination and the light of an enthusi- 
astic conviction could flash. His writ- 
ings on fishing were eminently of this 
latter character. He threw himself into 
this delightful recreation with ardor; and 
the world at large, which hangs over his 
novels, is probably indebted to the trout- 
stream, and the quiet hours there spent, 
even more than the angler, charming as 
is every word which Kingsley wrote on 
fishing. 

It will probably please many readers of 
his widow’s interesting biography of her 
husband, if the scattered notices of 
Kingsley’s sport and his numerous and 
characteristic remarks on points so dear 





to fishermen be gathered together. With 
the addition of his admirable “Chalk 
Stream Studies,” it will then be easy to 
estimate Kingsley as a fisherman. In 
this character he is certainly not amena- 
ble to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s charge of 
having dabbled in too many subjects to 
excel in any. As an angler, Kingsley 
was unrivalled. 

In angling, as in most other subjects, 
the child is father of the man, and many 
a trout must Kingsley have secured in 
the North Devon streams beside which 
he passed some of his early days, and 
which he was ever delighted to revisit in 
after years. The first glimpse, however, 
which Mrs. Kingsley gives of him shows 
him engaged at Shelford, near Cambridge, 
where he writes to his father that he 
hooked a very large trout, which, after 
being played for three-quarters of an 
hour, “ grubbed the hook out of his mouth 
after all.’ In March, 1844, we find him 
in Wilts, fishing at a place redolent with 
many fragrant memories to a lover of 
Walton’s books. ‘Conceive my pleas- 
ure,” he breaks out, “at finding myself 
in Bemerton, George Herbert’s parish, 
and seeing his house and church, and 
fishing in the very meadows where he 
and Dr. Donne and Iz. Walton may have 
fished before me. I killed several trout 
and a brace of grayling, a fish quite new 
to me, smelling just like cucumbers.” A 
trip to his beloved North Devon gives us 
several pictures of his piscatorial ardor. 
“In the Torridge,” he writes, “caught 
my basket full, and among them one two 
pounds!! Never was such a trout seen 
in Clovelly before.” And again he re- 
cords of the same river, “ Caught one 
and a half dozen; very bright sun, which 
was against me.” Fishing was the only 
recreation he allowed himself during his 
early life at Eversley, and many scattered 
notices in his letters, too minute to be 
here reproduced, show how eagerly he 
pursued it and what a charm a new stream 
possessed for him, as it does for all ob- 
servant anglers. In 1849 he took an- 
other trip to Devon, and writes to his 
wife from Dartmoor, “Starting out to 
fish down to Drew’s Teignton, the old 
Druids’ sacred place, to see logan stones 
and cromlechs. Yesterday was the most 
charming solitary day I ever spent in my 
life; scenery more lovely than tongue 
can tell” (he had been fishing all day on 
the moor); “it brought out of me the 
following bit of poetry, with many happy 
tears,” We shall make no apology for 
quoting the lines, instinct as they are 
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with the quintessence of Kingsley’s gen- 
ius, whether as a poet or an admirer of 
nature. 


mendatory prayers over him and started 


for the river. Fished all the morning in 


The critical reader will notice|a roaring N.E. gale, with the dreadful 


in them the apt fusion of ideas which | agonized face between me and the river, 
might have been evolved by Wordsworth | pondering on the mystery. Killed eight 
with the far-reaching hopes and fears of|on ‘March brown’ and ‘governor’ by 


a later transcendentalism. Indeed, these 
verses might serve as the keynote of all 


the writer’s poetry and philosophy. They|only dodge in a_ north-easter. 


exactly show his mental attitude in the 
presence of nature, and the manner in 
which he was wont to wed the deepest 
longings with her beauty. 


Poet. 
I cannot tell what you say, green leaves, 
I cannot tell what you say ; 
But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what ye say, rosy rocks, 
I cannot tell what ye say ; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what ye say, brown streams, 
I cannot tell what ye say ; 

But I know in you, too, a spirit doth live, 
And a word in you this day. 


The Word's Answer. 

Oh, rose is the color of love and youth, 
And green is the color of faith and truth, 

And brown of the fruitful clay ; 
The earth is fruitful and faithful and young, 
And her bridal morn shall rise ere Jong, 
And you shall know what the rocks and the 

streams 
And the laughing green woods say. 


In 1851, he seems to have found fishing- 
days contracting into afternoons or even- 
ings, as many another angler finds when 
the duties of a busy life increase. He 
was wont now merely to throw his fly for 
an hour or two over the little stream which 
bounded the parish of Eversley during 
his afternoon’s walk. The same year 
prodiced a very characteristic letter to 
his friend Mr. T. Hughes. If it may be 
taken as a sample of the multifariousness 
of his daily employments, and the nervous 
energy with which he would throw him- 
self into each task, no one need wonder 
that the keen sword so soon wore out the 
scabbard. “I have had a sorter kinder 
sample day. Up at 5, to see a dying 
man; ought to have been up at 2, but 
Ben King, the rat-catcher, who came to 
call me, was taken nervous! ! and didn’t 
make row enough ; was from 5.30 to 6.30 
with the most dreadiul case of agony — 
Insensible to me, but not to his pain. 
Came home, got a wash and a pipe, and 


drowning the flies and takin ’em out gen- 
tly to see if aught was there, which is the 
Clouds 
burn up at 1 P.M., I put on a minnow and 
kill three more.... My eleven weighed 
altogether four and a half pounds, three to 
the pound; not good, considering that I 
had passed many a two-pound fish, I 
know.” 

How often are anglers caught in a thun- 
der-storm and in what dangers are they 
near trees and running water, the best 
possible conductors! The thoughts that 
must in sucha storm have filled many a 
fisherman’s mind with awe, who silently 
kept them to himself, are laid bare in the 
next extract of the same year, while 
Kingsley was fishing during a severe 
thunder-storm on the lake at Bramshill. 
“Tam not ashamed to say that I prayed 
a great deal during the storm, for we were 
in a very dangerous place in an island 
under high trees, and it seemed dreadful ” 
(he is writing to his wife) “never to see 
you again.” 

In August, 1851, a comic element occurs 
in Kingsley’s fishing annals. He was 
fishing near Tréves, was taken to that 
town under arrest, and spent a night in 
prison, “among fleas and felons, on the 
bare floor.” He is not by any means the 
only Englishman who has got into trouble 
by fishing in Continental waters. To be 
sure, he was taken for a political enemy, 
an emissary of Mazzini; while at the 
present day ardent English anglers com- 
promise themselves by fishing without 
special permisssion and the like. But 
the unpleasant result is much the same 
in either case. 

To this period belongs a graphic sketch 
which Mr. Martineau has given of Kings- 
ley’s study. It is curious to see how the 
piscatorial tastes of its owner predomi- 
nated; and no more pleasant study, it 
may be added, could be conceived for an 
angler and literary man. “Many a one 
has cause to remember that study, its 
lattice window (in later years altered to a 
bay), its great, heavy door studded with 


large, projecting nails, opening upon the 
garden ; its brick floor covered with mat- 
ting; its shelves of heavy old folios, with 
a fishing-rod, or landing-net, or insect-net 
leaning against them; on the table books, 





again to him at 8.... Prayed the com- 


writing materials, sermons, manuscripts, 
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proofs, letters, reels, feathers, fishing-flies, 

clay pipes, tobacco. On the mat, perhaps 

— the brown eyes, set in thick yellow hair, 

and gently agitated tail asking indulgence 

for the intrusion —a long-bodied, short- 

legged Dandie Dinmont Scotch terrier; 

wisest, handsomest, most faithful, most 

memorable of its race.” “Fishing,” in- 

deed, the owner of this delightful room 

might well write to a friend, “is par ex- 

cellence the parson’s sport.” And here is 

his own account in playful hexameters of 

a day’s fishing in May, 1852. 

I and my gardener, George, and my little 
wheJps, Maurice and Dandie, 

Went out this afternoon fishing; a better 
night nobody could wish, 

Wind blowing fresh from the west and a jolly 
long roll on the water ; 

After a burning day and the last batch of May- 
flies just rising. 

Well; I fished two or three shallows, and 
never a fish would look at me. 

Then I fished two or three pools, and with no 
more success, I assure you. 

“T’ll tell you what, George,” said I, “some 
rascal’s been ‘studdling’ the water ; 

Look at the tail of that weed there, all turned 
up and tangled — Tim Goddard's 

Been up the stream before us, or else Bonny 
Over, and sold us!” 

“Well, sir,” says he, “I'll be sworn, some 
chap’s gone up here with a shore-net !” 

Pack up our traps and go home is the word ; 
and, by jingo, we did it. 

As I sit here, word for word, that was mine 
and G.’s conversation, 


In the next month despondency seizes 
him at his continued want of success in 
fishing. Such a feeling is what might be 
expected in the case of so enthusiastic a 
temperament. Where another man would 
persevere, or lay aside his rod for a time, 
until his nerves were less tightly strung, 
or natural conditions more favorable, 
Kingsley is dispirited, and a slight trace 
of bitterness, very alien to his. usual mood, 
may be traced in the letter which he wrote 
concerning his ill luck to Mr. Ludlow. 
The very fact that the fisherman takes 
the disappointment so seriously proves 
how closely fishing in its highest aspects 
touched Kingsley’s heart. “I had my 
usual luck yesterday morning, killed little 
fish and lost a huge one. . . . God is the 
giver. I have not had a decent day’s 
fishing for four years ; to such poor half- 
brutes as from whom you can expect 
nothing better, God gives those enjoy- 
ments which they are capable of thanking 
him for — that even so he may lift their 
hearts to him; while to such as us he 
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other and higher things. My luck has 
been absurdly bad; I was allowed ex- 
traordinary success for three years, till [ 
was acknowledged the best fisherman in 
the neighborhood, and since then I can 
catch nothing.” Something of the same 
feeling which inspired these sorrowful 
words may have actuated the American 
angler-moralist, Thoreau, whose senti- 
ments form so curious a parallel in many 
points that it is worth while quoting them 
for those who are not acquainted with the 
charm of his writings. “I have found 
repeatedly in late years that I cannot fish 
without falling a little in self-respect. I 
have skill at it, and, like many of my fel- 
lows, a certain instinct for it which revives 
from time to time, but always when I have 
done I feel that it would have been better 
if | had not fished. I think that I do not 
mistake. It is a faint intimation, yet so 
are the first streaks of morning. There 
is unquestionably this instinct in me 
which belongs to the lower orders of 
creation; yet with every year I am less a 
fisherman, though without more humanity 
or even wisdom.”* How different were 
the two men, and yet how deeply are both 
alike stirred by some of the many thoughts 
suggested by angling ! 

Four years afterwards Kingsley is seen 
apparently in his normally cheerful frame 
of mind, giving Tom Hughes directions 
how to fish in a clear burning sun with a 
gentle ripple: “‘ Throw your fly and let it 
sink (never draw it), and in half a minute 
take it out gently to see if aught’s at the 
end of it, and if so, hit him as if you loved 
him and hold on.” Some of his favorite 
flies may interest anglers; stone flies of a 
darkish color with abundance of yellow 
about the tail, governors with fa/e part- 
ridge wing and fale honey-colored tail ; 
“pheasant wings and orange tails are 
only fit for cockneys to catch dace with at 
Hampton Court.” 

How carefully he studied the natural 
history of the various flies which the trout- 
fisher so cunningly imitates is apparent 
from a letter to Mr. I. H. Stainton, the 
well-known entomologist (even if it were 
not evident from the pages of his “ Chalk 
Stream Studies”), of date April 7, 1856: 
“I find my sole amusement in fly-fishing 
once a week, but no more;”’ and he con- 
sults him about arranging the phryganee, 
adding, “I have already found out (from 
Pictet) that our famous Gwynnant fly of 
Snowdon is his Hydropsyche variegata or 
montana. Stephens’s illustrations show 





denies them, because we have been given 


* Walden, p. 230. 
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one hundred and ninety British species 
of phryganee (?) Phryganea grandis 
and pfantherina are ‘flame brown’ and 
‘caperer;’ all caddises.” Such diligence 
and so many unwearied pains may well 
rebuke the lazy race of anglers who too 
often fish with a “red spinner,” or “ blue 
upright.” without having the least idea 
what object in nature these xominum 
umbre are meant to represent. We have 
met not one but many fly-fishers who had 
never so much as heard of Ronald’s 
“Fly-fisher’s Entomology,” which de- 
scribes and figures the commonest of the 
insects imitated by the fly-dresser. With 
Kingsley, to employ a fly of silk and 
feathers was only an irresistible impulse 
to make acquaintance with the insect 
itself. He would beat the bushes and 
search the banks of a stream with unwea- 
ried care and attention rather than fail to 
discover the exact insect on which the 
fish were that day feeding. Nay, he 
would even forego angling altogether for 
the charms of entomology, and be as de- 
lighted at the capture of some semi-trans- 
parent gauze-winged gnat as another man 
with taking a three-pound trout. In a 
word, Kingsley was a scientific and not 
merely a dilettante fly-fisher. And well 
is it for his admirers and for fishermen 
generally that such was his disposition, 
else they would never have possessed his 
“ Chalk Stream Studies,” that treasure of 
scientific angling. 

To return, however, to the order of 
time ; in 1856 much of his luck seems to 
have come back to Kingsley. Are we 
wrong in thinking that the evening’s fish- 
ing described in the following letter to 
Tom Hughes was the motif for much of 
the evening fishing so pleasantly de- 
scribed in the above-mentioned essay, 
published in Fraser's Magazine during 
1858? ‘You'll be pleased to hear that I 
got a fishing at Lady Mildmay’s famous 
Warnborough preserve last night. The 
day was B. B. B. — burning, baking, and 
boiling — and as still as glass, so I did 
not tackle to till 5.30, and between that 
and 9 I grassed twenty fish, weighing 
twenty-two pounds, besides losing a brace 
more whoppers. Biggest brace killed 
three pounds and two pounds, a dead, 
bright calm and a clear stream. In fif- 
teen minutes I had three fish, two of 
three pounds, and one of two pounds, but 
lost one of them after a long fight. Not 
so shady, Tom, for all on shorm-fly and 
caperer.” 

To this year, 1856, belongs that pleas 
ant fishing-trip to Snowdon in which 
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Kingsley was accompanied by his friends 
T. Hughes and Tom Taylor. He writes 
eagerly to the former begging him to join 
in his holiday trip. ‘We may stay two 
or three days at Pen-y-gwyrrryynnwwdd- 
elld; there, I can’t spell it, but it sounds 
Pennygoorood, which is the divinest pig- 
sty beneath the canopy, and at Beddge- 
lert old Jones, the clerk and king of fish- 
ermen, will take us in.” And he goes 
on to mention that he is working at the 
phrygane@. In due time the trip came 
off and was full of fun, as may be gath- 
ered not only from those who shared in 
it, but from the accounts left of it by 
Kingsley. The night before they left, 
Tom Taylor, with his usual thoughtful- 
ness, suggested that each of them should 
write a humorous verse or two in their 
host’s visitors’ book, in orderjto do hima 
good turn who had done his hest to make 
them comfortable. Accordir.*ly, the cel- 
ebrated verses were duly iasethad by the 
friends, which ere long were torn out of 
the book, for the sake of the autographs, 
by some unscrupulous traveller (who will 
scarcely dare, however, to show his prize), 
and on being replaced by the kindness of 
the authors were a second time abstracted. 
Mrs. Kingsley gives them in full in the 
biography. Here we shall merely sub- 
join a characteristic verse of each author. 


Tom Taylor. 

I came to Pen-y-gwryd with colors armed and 
pencils, 

But found no use whatever for any such uten- 
sils ; 

So in default of them I took to using knives 
and forks, 

And made successful drawings —of Mrs. 
Owen’s corks. 


Tom Hughes. 

There’s big trout, I hear, in Edno, likewise in 
Gwynnant Lake, 

And the “governor” and “black alder” are 
the flies that they will take ; 

Also the cochybonddhu, but I can only say, 

If you think to catch big fishes, I only hope 
you may. 


Charles Kingsley. 

T came to Pen-y-gwryd in frantic hopes of 
slaying 

Grilse, salmon, 3-lb. red-fleshed trout, and 
what else there’s no saying ; 

But bitter cold, and lashing rain, and black 
nor’-eastern skies, sir, 

Drove me from fish to botany, a sadder man 
and wiser. 


Here are a few more memoranda to 





show the still eager angler, with his rod 
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which “knows all waters from the top of 
Snowdon and Dartmoor down to lowland 
Loddon and Kennet.” In June, 1857, he 
once more writes of his favorite pastime 
to Tom Hughes: “I caught a fairish lot 
on the caperer, which they took asa relish 
to the May-fly; but the moment they were 
ashore the May-flies came up. A party 
with doubtful 4’s and commercial de- 
meanor appears on Wednesday on our 
little stream and kills awfully. Throws a 
beautiful line and catches more than I 
have in a day for this two years here; 
fly, a little green drake, with a ridiculous 
tufted, bright yellow wing, like nothing 
as ever was. Stood aghast, went home, 
and dreamed all the spiders’ webs by the 
stream were full of thousands of them, 
the most beautiful yellow ephemera, with 
green, peacock-tail heads.” That trout 
alone were not his quarry is amusingly 
apparent from the next citation (part of a 
letter later in the year to the same friend): 
“Sell your last coat and buy aspoon. I 
have a spoon of huge size (Farlow, his 
make). I killed forty pounds weight of 
pike, etc., on it the other day at Strath- 
fieldsaye, to the astonishment and delight 
of , who cut small jokes on “‘a spoon 
at each end,” etc., but altered his tone 
when he saw the melancholies coming 
ashore one every ten minutes, and would 
try his own hand. I have killed heaps of 
big pike round with it. I tried it in Lord 
Eversley’s lakes on Monday, when the 
fish wouldn’t have even his fly. Capri- 
cious partyis Jacques. Next day I killed 
a seven-pounder at Hurst.” 

Little more is heard of fishing in the 
pressure of literary and parochial work 
until, in July, 1858, Kingsley is seen at 
Malham Tarn, Yorkshire, and he writes 
of it: “Simply the best trout-fishing I 
have ever seen. My largest fish to-day 
was one and a half pounds (a cold north- 
wester), but with a real day I could kill 
fifty pounds. Unfortunately, it wants all 
my big lake flies, which I, never expect- 
ing such a treat, left at home. The fish- 
ing is the best in the whole earth.” Two 
years after, a great event in every fisher- 
man’s memory happened. “ Markree 
Castle, Sligo, July 4, 1860.— I have done 
the deed at last, killed a real, actual, live 
salmon, over five pounds weight, and lost 
a whopper from light hooking. Here 
they were by hundreds, and just as easy 
to catch as trout; and if the wind would 
get out of the north, I could kill fifty 
pounds of them in a day.” The rest of 
his notes show, however, that Kingsley 
never lost his love for trout-fishing in the 








pursuit of the nobler quarry, as do so 
many anglers. 

A visit to his beloved chalk streams at 
Whitchurch in May, 1863, leads him to 
write to his wife: “Quite safe here, and 
so jolly at being on the chalk. Just start- 
ing to fish Whit. I took seven brace this 
afternoon (none very large, but what would 
be a great day at Wildmoor) in three 
hours.” In a note to Froude we hear a 
little more of his sport: “ After the rain 
it was charming. ‘They took first a little 
black gnat, and then settled to a red 
palmer and the conquering turkey-brown, 
with which we killed so many here be- 
fore. | beloved black alder they did 
not care for; for why? She was not out. 
I kept seven brace daut fish, and threw 
in twelve. None over one and a half 
pounds, though.” 

At length a black cloud passes over the 
clear skies of these happy days, and the 
shadows of evening drawon apace. Sheer 
hard work and constant exertion, bodily 
and mental, begin to tell even upon Kings- 
ley’s athletic frame. Controversy, anxi- 
ety, and strain of mind broke down their 
victim, and, after a long illness, he once 
more writes to T. Hughes, but in a very 
different key from the former jubilant 
letters. “May, 1865.--I catch a trout 
now and then out of my ponds (I am too 
weak for a day’s fishing, and the doctors 
have absolutely forbidden me my salmon). 
I have had two or three this year of three 
and two pounds, and a brace to-day near 
one pound each, so I am not left troutless.” 
And a line to his old friend, Rev. P. L. 
Wood, in 1873, strikes a still sadder 
chord. ‘God bless you! shall we not kill 
a trout togetheragain?” This is amongst 
his last utterances on fishing. More im- 
portant matters and deeper truths employ 
his thoughts. Illness increased, and he 
set sail for America, where he grows en- 
thusiastic on the beauty of the pine for- 
ests and rocky trout-streams ; but we do 
not hear of any fishing, though he writes 
from Quebec: “The bishop here is a 
Hampshire man and a trout-fisher,” and 
sends a message to his son, “ Tell him 
there are lots of trout here but it is too 
hot to catch them.” Ere long the chroni- 
cle ends but too abruptly. 

These scattered notices display not 
merely an ardent but a scientific angler. 
The contemplative side of the gentle art, 
with all the virtues with which our fore- 
fathers were wont to endow its professor, 
from Dame Juliana Berners’s time to the 
days of “Salmonia,” was strongly repre- 
sented, as we have seen, in Charles Kings- 
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ley. It is not enough for him to catch 
fish ; he must know the reason why such 
and such a lure proves tempting in one 
kind of weather more than in another. 
Even he, however, could not penetrate 
that inscrutable mystery which surrounds 
the apparently capricious commencement 
and sudden cessation of fishes rising to 
fly. Like the humblest follower of the 
craft, he can but murmur, “ Unknown at- 
mospheric conditions.” But the boylike 
eagerness of Kingsley for the water-side 
is balanced, as it were, by the keen eye 
and thoughtful judgment of manhood. 
Nothing escapes his notice by the trout- 
stream — bird, beast, fly, flower, all come 
under his eye, and are duly recorded ; not 
one of nature’s marvels is passed by un- 
noticed. And soit comes to pass that 
Kingsley’s piscatorial writings (alas! all 
too few) breathe the balmy air of a sum- 
mer’s eve, when the swallows glance and 
snap up the hovering May-fly from the 
very jaws of the eager trout. Toreada 
page of his exquisitely natural writing 
when he has his rod in hand delights an 
angler only just short of actual participa- 
tion in the same joys. Literary interest 
—such, for instance, as breaks out in 
Wilson’s more impassioned rhapsodies on 
fishing —is conspicuously absent from 
his words, pure and sparkling as the air 
of his Hampshire meadows; but just be- 
cause they are so exquisitely true to the 
angler’s simple pleasures are they so 
highly valued by brother disciples. When 
he is pleased to be didactic we listen with 
eager attention, certain that some secret 
of air or water hitherto undreamt of will 
be revealed to us; and we are never 
bored, as, sooth to say, Halieus and 
Poietes occasionally do bore us in the 
philosophical pages of Sir H. Davy. 
Every fly-fisherman must gratefully ac- 
knowledge that his trout-stream has been 
rendered more attractive since he perused 
Kingsley’s charming “ Chalk Stream Stud- 
ies” and his eyes were unsealed to na- 
ture’s beauty by the tone of thankful 
admiration which runs through them. 
And this, we opine, is what would most 
have gratified their author. 

A few words might have been added on 
these same “Chalk Stream Studies,” * 
which we regard as the model of a fishing 
essay, but the last paragraph almost ren- 
ders them needless. As a model of lucid 
exposition in fishing matters, a sparkling 
narrative which must suggest to every 

* First published in Fraser’s Magazine, September, 


«858. Now accessible in the authors volume of 
** Prose Idylls.” 





angling reader memories of similar happy 
days at the water-side, above all, as an 
essay stamped with all the earnest versa- 
tility of its lamented author, “Chalk 
Stream Studies” will long continue to 
bear off the palm among the numerous 
papers which have since been written in 
the same style. Its freshness is peren- 
nial as our favorite trout-stream in mead- 
ows where “the crystal water sparkles 
among the roots of the rich grass, and 
hurries down innumerable drains to find 
its parent stream between tufts of great 
blue geranium, and spires of purple loose- 
strife, and the delicate pink and white 
comfrey bells, and the avens — fairest and 
most modest of all the water-side nymphs, 
who hangs her head all day long in pretty 
shame, with a soft blush upon her tawny 
cheek.” Its love of nature andthe many 
fanciful touches which adorn it, as in the 
words just quoted, betray the divine vis- 
ion of the poet. Genial, pleasant, and 
full of thoughtfulness to the keepers and 
underlings who so greatly minister to 
the angler’s amusement, no better essay 
could be placed in the hands of a tiro or 
of one who was wont to think scornfully 
of the angler’s craft. Had Kingsley writ- 
ten nothing but this one fishing essay, he 
would have deserved well of many a gen- 
eration of anglers. Nor are the higher 
lessons of the craft ever forgotten in the 
fulness of its delight in the beautiful. It 
is indeed — 


A work of thanks to such as in a thing 

Of harmless pleasure have regard to save 
Their dearest souls from sin; and may intend 
Of precious time some part thereon to spend.* 


Water-side pleasures have been cele- 
brated by Kingsley in his other books, 
but there is no need to pursue the subject 
further. Other anglers may have excelled 
him in delicacy and length of casting; it 
is only natural that abundance of leisure 
in which to practise the mechanical parts 
of fishing should result, with any devotee 
of the science, in the attainment of high 
manual dexterity. Other men may have 
been more invariably fortunate in catch- 
ing fish, which also means generally that 
such men have the power of choosing only 
those days in which the stream will “fish 
well,” as the saying is, and enjoy a longer 
acquaintance with the habits of the fish 
which frequent it; whereas, one whose 
fishing-days are snatched with difficulty 
from more serious work, and who is not 
wholly dependent upon weather-wisdom, 


* Secrets of Angling. By I. D. (written before 1613) 
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will of course frequently fail to catch 
many fish. Others, too, may possess a 
larger acquaintance with the literature of 
the craft. But in knowledge of flies and 
fish, in all that pertains to the higher 
branches of fly-fishing, extending beyond 
the confines of natural theology, imagina- 
tion, and fancy, no name in the present 
generation of anglers ranks higher than 
that of Charles Kingsley. 


From Nature. 
NEW GUINEA. 


OF the few travellers who have at- 
tempted to explore the great island of 
New Guinea, Signor d’Albertis must un- 
doubtedly be considered the chief, since 
he alone has made extensive and repeated 
journeys both in the north-western and 
the south-eastern parts of the island, and 
has thus been able to examine and com- 
pare some of the most distinct tribes or 
races which inhabit the country. The 
narrative of his travels has therefore been 
looked for with some interest, for though 
several of his journeys have been more 
or less fully described in newspapers and 
magazines, it was felt that much must 
remain to be told, and that so energetic a 
traveller would probably be able to throw 
some fuller light on the hitherto doubtful 
affinities, and relations of the Papuan 
races. 

Leaving Genoa in November, 1871, in 
company with the well-known traveller 
and botanist Dr. Beccari, and making 
short excursions in Java and the Moluc- 
cas, our travellers hired a small schooner 
at Amboyna in March, 1872, to take them 
to Outanata, on the south coast of New 
Guinea; and after some delays at Goram 
seeking a pilot and interpreter, on April 
9 D’Albertis records in his journal: “A 
memorable day! At last I tread the mys- 
terious land. At last, leaping on shore 
this morning, I exclaimed, ‘We are in 
New Guinea!’” 

Finding no safe or convenient place to 
stay at on the south coast, they proceeded 
to Salwati and fixed their abode for some 
time at Sorong, a small island close to the 
north-western extremity of the mainland 
of Papua. From this point they made 
excursions into the interior, and D’AlI- 
bertis resided some time at the inland 
village of Ramoi, where he was near dying 
of dropsy and fever. They then went in 
a native vessel to Dorey Harbor, where 
they arrived in August, and settled them- 
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selves at Andai Village, where a German 
missionary resides. Here they had a 
house built, which was their headquarters 
till November, and D’Albertis succeeded 
in spending some weeks at Hatam, a vil- 
lage on Mount Arfak, about thirty-five 
hundred feet above the sea, and in the 
midst of the forests inhabited by the 
finest and rarest of the birds of paradise. 
On the very day after his arrival here he 
shot both the shielded and the six-shafted 
paradise-birds (Lophorina atra and Paro- 
tia sexpennis), two species which had cer- 
tainly never before been seen alive or 
freshly killed by any European; and be- 
fore he left this spot he obtained many 
other rare species, besides an altogether 
new and beautiful kind, which has been 
named Drepanornis albertisti. 

Constant attacks of fever and dropsy, 
however, reduced him to such a state of 
weakness that it was absolutely necessary 
to seek a change of climate, and returning 
to Amboyna he was taken by an Italian 
man-of-war to Sydney, making some stay 
at the Aru Islands and south-eastern New 
Guinea on the way. Thence he went 
home by way of the Sandwich Islands, 
San Francisco, and New York, reaching 
Europe in April, 1874, and thus terminat- 
ing his first voyage to the far east. 

When leaving Dorey in the end of 1872 
he had determined to return to the north 
coast and to penetrate further into its for- 
est-clad mountains, but the subsequent 
journeys of Dr. Mayer, of which he heard 
at Sydney, and Dr. Beccari’s intention to 
return to the same district, induced him 
to turn his attention to the south, where 
he had obtained from the natives the skin 
of a new bird of paradise, and where the 
lofty ranges of Mount Yule and Mount 
Stanley offered the prospect of an equally 
rich and still less known exploring 
ground. Accordingly in December, 1874, 
he reached Somerset (Cape York) by way 
of Singapore, with the intention of settling 
at Yule Island, which he had before fixed 
upon as convenient headquarters for the 
exploration of southern New Guinea. 
After some difficulty and delay he reached 
the island on March 17, and finding the 
natives friendly obtained permission to 
occupy some land and build a house. 
Here he stayed till November, having 
with him a young Italian, two Cingalese, 
and five Polynesians; making large col- 
lections of natural history, exploring the 
island and the shores of the mainland, but 
being quite unsuccessful in his attempts 
to reach even the foot of the great moun- 
tains of the interior. 
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This completes the first volume, which 
contains by far the most interesting mat- 
ter both to the naturalist and to the gen- 
eral reader. The second volume is 
devoted to a detailed journal of three suc- 
cessive voyages up the Fly River, the first 
in the missionary steamer “ Ellangowan,” 
the two others in a small steam-launch, 
the “ Neva,” lent him by the governor of 
New South Wales. On the second and 
most successful of these voyages D’AI- 
bertis penetrated to the very centre of the 
great southern mass of New Guinea, 
reaching the hilly country, but not the 
great central range of mountains, of which 
a few glimpses were obtained at a consid- 
erable distance. 

The first impression produced by the 
carefulsperusal of these volumes is, that 
Signor d’Albertis has all the best quali- 
ties of an explorer—enthusiasm, bold- 
ness, and resource, a deep love of nature, 
great humanity, and an amount of sym- 
pathy with savages which enables him to 
read their motives and appreciate the 
good qualities which they possess. To 
the character of a scientific traveller he 
makes no claim, and those who expect to 
find any sound generalizations from the 
results of his observations will in all prob- 
ability be disappointed. Let us, however, 
by a few examples and illustrative pas- 
sages, enable our author to speak for him- 
self. 

While residing at the village of Ramoi 
he became prostrated by fever, and was 
besides almost starving, for the natives 
would sell him nothing neither would they 
carry his baggage to enable him to return 
to Sorong. Determining however, not to 
die there without an effort, he sent for 
some of the chiefs to speak to him, and 
then grasping his loaded revolver assured 
them that unless they gave him men at 
once to assist him to leave the place not 
one of them should quit his hut alive. 
The plan succeeded. One was allowed 
to go and fetch the men, the others re- 
maining as hostages, and the revolver 
never left his hand till his baggage was 
all on board the canoe. A little later 
when the travellers were on their way to 
Dorey, the native crew were very insolent, 
and boasted that when they reached their 
own country they would kill all the white 
men. D’Albertis, hearing this, asked the 
man if he dared to repeat it, and on his 
doing so suddenly seized him by the throat 
and pitched him overboard. e was, of 
course, on board again in a moment, and 
instantly seized a bamboo to attack our 
travellers, but they exhibited their revolv- 





ers, and so cowed the whole crew that 
they became quiet and submissive for the 
rest of the voyage. Anadmirable portrait 
of one of these Dorey Papuans (Fanduri) 
is given, and the present writer can almost 
believe that he recognizes in it one of his 
own acquaintances at Dorey in 1858. 

More amusing was the way in which 
Signor d’Albertis made use of the ane- 
roid on his journey to Hatam. His por- 
ters, who had agreed to take him there for 
a fixed payment, stopped at a village to 
rest; and on being told to go on, said, 
“This is Hatam; pay us our wages.” 
He knew however, both by the distance 
and elevation, that they were deceiving 
him, and told them so, but they again 
said, “This is Hatam; pay us. How do 
you know that this is not Hatam?” He 
then took his aneroid out of his pocket, 
and laying his finger on a point of the 
scale said, “ Here is Hatam; this thing 
tells me where it is;” and then explained 
that when they got higher up the moun- 
tain the index would move, and when they 
reached Hatam it would come to the point 
he had marked. This astonished them 
greatly, but they would not believe it with- 
out proof. So he let one of them carry it 
himself to the top of a small hill near, 
when they saw that the index had moved, 
and on coming down that it moved back 
again. This quite satisfied them. They 
acknowledged that the white man knew 
where he was going, and could not be 
deceived, so they at once said, “ Let us 
rest to-day; to-morrow we will go to 
Hatam.” Ofcourse every man and wom- 
an in the village wanted to see the little 
thing that told the stranger where lay the 
most remote villages of the forest; and 
thus the traveller's influence was_in- 
creased, and perhaps his personal safety 
secured. 

In his second journey he provided him- 
self with dynamite and rockets, which 
were very effectual in frightening the sav- 
ages and giving him moral power over 
them. At Yule Island he was on excel- 
lent terms with the natives, on whom he 
conferred many benefits. Yet during his 
absence on an exploration his house was 
entered and a large quantity of goods 
stolen. In recovering these and firmly 
establishing his power and influence he 
showed great ingenuity. Calling the 
chiefs and other natives together — who 
all pretended great regret at his loss, 
though the robbery must have been 
effected with their connivance — he told 
them that he was determined to have his 
property back, and that if it was not 
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brought in twenty-four hours he would 
fire at every native who came within range 
of his house, which fortunately com- 
manded a great extent of native paths, as 
well as the narrow strait between the 
island and the mainland. He then made 
his preparations for a desperate defence 
in case he was attacked, loaded some 
Orsini shells and mined the paths leading 
to his house, so that with a long match he 
could blow them up without exposing 
himself. At the end of the twenty-four 
hours, nothing having been brought, he 
commenced operations by exploding five 
dynamite cartridges, which made a roar 
like that of a cannonade, the echoes 
resounding for several seconds. He then 
let off rockets in the direction of the na- 
tive houses, and illuminated his own 
house with Bengal fire. All this caused 
terrible consternation ; and the next morn- 
ing the chief arrived with five men, bring- 
ing a considerable portion of the stolen 
goods, and trembling with fear to such an 
extent that some of them could not artic- 
ulate a word. He insisted however that 
the rest of the goods should be brought 
back ; and the next day, to show that he 
was in earnest, fired at the chief himself, as 
he was passing ata distance of three hun- 
dred yards, being careful not to hurt, but 
only to frighten him. A canoe was also 
turned back bya bullet striking a rock 
close by it. The effect of this was seen 
next morning in another visit from the 
chief, with five complete suits of clothes, 
axes, knives, beads, and other stolen arti- 
cles. Much more, however, remained, 
and D’Albertis took the opportunity of 
impressing them thoroughly with his 
power. He first asked them to try to 
pierce a strong piece of zinc with their 
spears, which were blunted by the at- 
tempt, while he riddled it through and 
through with shot from his gun. He 
also sent bullets into the trunk of a small 
tree a hundred yards distant, showing 
that a man could not escape him. They 
had been seated on a large stone near his 
house, which he had mined. He now 
called them away, and having secretly 
lighted the match, told them to look at 
the stone. A tremendous explosion soon 
came, and the stone disappeared. The 
natives were too frightened to move, and 
begged him to have pity on them, promis- 
ing to restore everything. A great hole 
was seen where the stone had stood, while 
some of its fragments were found a long 
way off. For twelve days more he kept 
up a state of siege, turning back all trav- 
ellers and many canoes by rifle-balls in 
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front of them, but never hurting any one. 
Then another large instalment of his goods 
was brought, leaving little of importance, 
and ultimately he recovered almost every- 
thing. During the whole of this time he 
never hurt a single person or did any 
damage to their property, but succeeded 
in getting back his own by impressing 
them with his, to them, superhuman 
power. The result was that after eight 
months’ residence he parted from these 
people on the best of terms. They all 
embraced him, and most of them shed 
tears, while their last words were: “ JZa- 
ria rau! Maria rau/” “ Return, Ma- 
ria! Return, Maria!” —that being his 
second name, by which they had found it 
most easy to call him. 

As a fearless capturer of snakes Signor 
d’Albertis rivals, if he does not surpass, 
the celebrated Waterton; indeed he 
seems to like them rather than otherwise. 
At Yule Island the natives had found a 
large snake under a tree, and all ran 
away from it, crying out, and this is his 
account of what happened. 

“ At last I went to the natives and tried 
to ascertain the cause of their conduct, 
and they made me understand why they 
had fled. I then returned to see the 
snake myself, which in fact I did, although 
two-thirds of its length was hidden in a 
hole in the earth. His size was such that 
I concluded he could not be poisonous, 
and I at once grasped him by the tail. 
While dragging him out of his lair with 
my two hands I was prepared to flatten 
his neck close to his head with one foot 
the moment he emerged, so that he should 
not have the power of turning or moving. 
My plan succeeded perfectly, and while 
the snake’s head was imprisoned under 
my foot I grasped his body with my 
hands, and, as though I had vanquished 
a terrible monster, turned towards the 
natives with an air of triumph. They, 
struck with terror, had looked on at the 
scene from a safe distance. I must con- 
fess that the snake offered little resist- 
ance, although it writhed and twisted 
itself round my arm, squeezing it so 
tightly as to stop the circulation, and 
make my hand black. I remained how- 
ever in possession of its neck, and soon 
secured it firmly to a long, thick stick I 
had brought with me. I then gave the 
reptile to my men to carry home.” This 
serpent was thirteen feet long, whereas 
the one Waterton caught single-handed 
was but ten feet, though it might have 
been equally powerful. This snake was 
kept alive and became quite tame, and 
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when the natives saw D’Albertis kiss its 
head and let it coil round his legs they 
howled with amazement and admiration. 
Six weeks after the capture he writes: 
“ My snake continues to do well; it has 
twice cast its skin, is well-behaved and 
tame, and does not attempt to escape, 
even when I put it in the sun outside the 
house; and when I go to bring it in, it 
comes to me of its own accord. It never 
attempts to bite, even when I caress or 
tease it. While I am working I often 
hold it on my knees, where it remains for 
hours; sometimes it raises its head, and 
licks my face with its forked tongue. It 
is a true friend and companion to me. 
When the natives bother me it is useful 
in putting them to flight, for they are 
much afraid of it; it is quite sufficient 
for me to let my snake loose to make 
them fly at full speed.” He kept this 
serpent for nearly six months, and lat- 
terly another of the same species with it, 
till at last both escaped, and he mourns 
their loss as of dear friends, adding, “for 
I loved them and they loved me, and we 
had passed a long time together.” 

The furthest village on the mainland 
visited by D’Albertis was Epa, where he 
lived five days, and of which he gives a 
very pleasing account. It is about fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea, but a ver 
short distance from the coast. The vil- 
lage is surrounded by a strong double 
stockade, and the people appear to be 
good specimens of the superior Mahori- 
Papuan race. By the aid of these people 
it would probably not have been difficult 
to penetrate to the mountains of the inte- 
rior, but our traveller was drawn away by 
the opportunity of exploring the Fly Riv- 
er, and has left the exploration of this 
grand mountain range with its rich nat- 
ural treasures for some future exploration 
or some other explorer. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
MME. THIERS. 

Paris, December 13. 
MME. THIERS was a year older than 
Queen Victoria, and was married six 
years and a half before her Majesty be- 
came the wife of Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. She left school to become 
the wife of M. Thiers, and as a bride 
was placed under the care of professors 
of modern and ancient languages, of his- 
tory, and of literature. If she had had 
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the ambition to shine as an authoress she 
would have been a brilliant writer. Her 
style was lively, very original, and yet 
polished and well-bred. But there never 
perhaps yet lived a woman who, with so 
en | opportunities to dazzle and to play 
a splendid part in the great world, cared 
less for the applause of human beings. 
She was extremely beautiful in youth. 
The outlines of her face were pure, deli- 
cate, and regular in their proportions. 
Her shoulders to the end of her life were 
finely shaped, and her feet and hands 
were celebrated for the perfection of their 
form. In the ante-room of the ground- 
floor suite of rooms in the Place St. 
George there is a bust by Marochetti 
which represents Mme. Thiers as she 
was when she first attended the balls of 
Queen Marie Amélie. Old Orleanists 
who then knew her assure me that it was 
not a too flattering likeness. Mme. Emile 
de Girardin, when employed by the Guizot 
Cabinet to write in the Presse, which that 
ministry had subsidized to write against 
M. Thiers, paid her tribute of admiration 
to the rosebud loveliness of his young 
wife. In her “ Courrier de Paris” she 
speaks of the effect it created at a fancy 
ball given by the Duchesse de Galliera, 
and at another /é/e at the house of Baron- 
ess James Rothschild. Mme. Thiers at 
the former wore a white satin domino 
covered over with Brussels lace. Mme. 
Emile de Girardin, who was inclined to 
chercher la petite béte, spoke some years 
later of M. Thiers becoming minister for 
foreign affairs to enable his wife to make 
sure that when she invited the ambassa- 
dors to her soirées they would come. It 
so happened that Mme. Thiers was more 
free trom worldliness of the kind Mme. 
de Girardin ascribed to her than if she 
were aspiring to perfect herself in saintli- 
ness by humility and the renouncement 
of earthly grandeur. She would not have 
gone to nearly so much trouble to receive 
graciously the highest member of the 
corps diplomatigue as the most insignifi- 
cant friend of M. Thiers. 

Mme. Thiers had the intellect of a 
Parisienne of the faubourgs. A fantastic 
pedigree is given in this morning’s papers 
of the Matherons, her mother’s family, 
who are represented as having come de 
rect from Auvergne, and on very small 
savings started a retail silk-mercer’s shop 
in the Faubourg Montmartre. The truth 
is they had been in business there time 
out of mind, were very rich, but satisfied 
to go on as their forefathers had done. 
Mme. Thiers, however, had not the in- 
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tellectual complexion of a bourgeoise de 
Paris. In her perspicacity, directness, 
bluntness, warmth of heart, and heroism 
—for she was brave as a lioness — she 
was rather une femme du peuple. Glory 
she loved, display she hated; and while 
completely indifferent to what gossiping 
people said of her plain clothing, her 
hatred of waste, her administrative capac- 
ity, which was erroneously confounded 
with parsimony, her heart dilated with 
gladness when she felt the eyes of the 
world were fixed with admiration upon 
M. Thiers. Mme. Thiers, when she 
was quite young, translated the works of 
Pliny. She said she liked Terence better 
than Labiche. It was she who translated 
for M. Thiers the articles in English and 
German newspapers on his speeches, his 
works, or his actions — when they were 
eulogistic. If they were the contrary she 
put them in the fire and pretended they 
were lost. The care of administrating 
her household — which was always an 
important one —left her no time after 
her mother’s death for the study of liter- 
ature. There were altogether six men- 


servants, three female attendants, and a 
cook, and there were few houses in Paris 
in which the virtue of a 

brighter by exercise. e 


was kept 
A whole tribe of 
bachelor friends who had grown old round 
M. Thiers were in the habit of dropping 
in to déjeuner and to dinner. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, Mignet, Changarnier, Cousin, 
and Mérimée were guests ez permanence. 
Thiers constantly asked visitors who 
called on him between six in the morning 
and eight to return and chat with him at 
one or the other repast. His table, with- 
out being luxurious, was an excellent one, 
and the set-out was handsome. After 
déjeuner, if the weather was fine, he took 
his visitors into the garden, up and down 
which he briskly walked. Mme. Thiers 
stood at a door-window. The moment 
the temperature lowered she stepped out 
with a loose and well-wadded coat, which 
she insisted on throwing round his 
shoulders. Her manner with him at such 
times was that of a careful and idolizing 
nurse, and his was that of a petulant 
child. She always addressed him as “ M. 
Thiers,” and he in replying called her 
“Mme. Thiers.” His tastes, whims, and 
convenience were studied by her. She 
had a fresh complexion when seen from 
home. At the Place St. George she 
looked bilious, and she knew why but did 
not mind. M. Thiers happened once to 
say that.green reposed fatigued eyes. She 
therefore had the curtains dyed that tint 
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and the wainscotings covered over with 
green satin, than which nothing is more 
trying to a lady’s complexion. A number 
of the fair Aadéituées of her salon, to be in 
tune with the universal greenery there, 
made a point of dressing in white when- 
ever they went to pass the evening with 
her. 

As Thiers rose at five, Mme. Thiers 
was also on foot at that hour to look after 
him, and was too busy with household 
cares to take a siesta. In the evening 
sleep often overcame her between dinner 
and bedtime. The effect of her somno- 
lence was often ludicrous. She would 
begin a conversation with, say, M. Andre 
—also one of the tribe of old bachelor 
friends — drop asleep in her armchair, 
and ten minutes later start up, and, with- 
out exactly knowing where she was, re- 
sume it with somebody else. I have heard 
her thus talk on the same subject, and as 
if to the same person, to Louis Herbette, 
Prince Orloff, Prince Hohenlohe, and the 
Duc de Broglie. Mme. Thiers, the night 
the dlouse-blanche mob attacked her house 
in 1870, faced it, and really cowed it. 
Her courage always rose with danger. 
She had great pluck, although I believe 
in her life she never quarrelled with rela- 
tive or friend. On the occasion of M. 
Thiers’s funeral she defied M. Fourtou, 
and won the admiration of Republican 
France by the high tore which she took 
in communicating with the government. 
She was the sovereign of Paris the day 
on which she preceded M. Thiers’s corpse 
in a gala carriage muffled up in crape 
to Pére Lachaise, and her popularity had 
not abated on the day of the first anniver- 
sary mass. The line taken by Mme. 
Thiers and the publication by her of M. 
Thiers’s last political manifesto in a great 
measure ensured the defeat of the Elysée 
party. She could not resign herself to 
the subsequent forgetfulness into which 
his “ great memory ” had fallen. In Bel- 
fort, because he saved it from the Prus- 
sians, she took to the very last a deep 
interest. The poor of Belfort were the 
object of her particular solicitude, and a 
quarter of an hour before she drew her 
last breath she begged —the mayor of 
that town having called —that he should 
be brought to her bedside. It was her 
wish to send a message to Belfort. But 
her weakness was too great to speak when 
he came. Shé took his hand in one of 
hers and with the other pointed to a bust 
of M. Thiers. Doubtless she wanted to 
express a patriotic sentiment and to con- 
nect him with it. It is said that she has 
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bequeathed her house for life to her sis- 
ter, and on her death to the city of Paris, 
to be converted into a Thiers Museum. 


From The Jewish World. 
A JEWISH CEMETERY. 


THERE are burial grounds where, as 
Ternyson beautifully says, “the stone- 
cut epitaph remains after the vanished 
voice and speaks to men.” And what 
tales do they not tell us! Every name 
we read in rugged and half-worn capitals 
recalls some page of romantic history, 
some career over which the archzologist 
may linger with affectionate reverence ; 
watts legendary stories from the dim twi- 
light of the past, and recalls traditions 
which years may have buried amongst 
the lumber of our recollections. Sucha 
cemetery is the old Sephardic Burial 
Ground in the Mile End Road. Founded 
close upon a century and a half ago—on 
the 17th Nisan, 5493, Says an inscription 
on the southern wall—the tombs may 
there be inspected of many of the ances- 
tors of families whose names are histori- 
cal in the Anglo-Jewish community. It 
is a bleak, damp, and dismal expanse of 


sward, this resting-place of our great — 
old even down to the tufts of rusty matted 
grass, which seem, under their weight of 
years, to be unequal even to the exertion 
of covering the graves to which they give 


such unearthly shapes. Everything be- 
tokens age, and on every side relics of 
past times may be seen. On the right 
stands the tumble-down ruin of the watch- 
tower in which a servant of the congrega- 
tion held his nightly vigils against the 
body-snatchers of a century ago. There 
with a fire to keep himself warm, a blun- 
derbuss ready primed at hand, and a bell 
to summon assistance, he would keep 
guard against the graveyard robbers. 
On Friday nights he would be joined by 
a Christian colleague, whose religious 
scruples would not be violated by firing 
the blunderbuss on the Jewish Sabbath. 
Not very far from the entrance is a mel- 
ancholy square of ground, which formerly 
was more strictly divided from the rest 
of the cemetery, and bore the significant 
name of “ Behind the Boards.” Here the 
rigid Puritanism of our forefathers un- 
ceremoniously huddled away the bodies 
of those who were of illegitimate birth. 
No stones, no mounds even were raised 
to mark the spots where they were laid to 
rest, but “unwept, unhonored, and un- 
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sung,” the sins of the parents were, with 
fearful retribution, literally visited on the 
children. But let us away from this dread 
spot, where so much of the profligacy and 
intrigue of another age lies buried. One 
of the freshest-looking, but most inter- 
esting tombs is on the western side. It 
bears the simple inscription, ‘“ Sacred to 
the Memory of Benjamin Disraeli,” and 
after the usual dates tells us that the de- 
ceased was “an affectionate husband, 
father, and friend.” This Benjamin Dis- 
raeli was the grandfather of the late prime 
minister, the Viscount Hughenden, and 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, who until a few 
months ago was the arbiter of the desti- 
nies of the greatest empire in the world. 
The affectionate reverence of the distin- 
guished grandson has recently penetrated 
into his ancestor’s humble Jewish resting- 
place, and the tomb has been repaired 
and freshly painted. On the opposite 
side is another tomb, half sunk in the 
ground, which is also interesting, as not 
only marking the resting-place of the 
mother-in-law of Benjamin Disraeli the 
elder —the mother of his first wife — but 
also as containing necrographic evidence 
with which to correct Lord Beaconstield’s 
own account of his family history. This 
is the tomb of Abigail Mendes Furtado 
of Portugal, who, according to the inscrip- 
tion, “after suffering the tortures of the 
Inquisition, fled for protection to England 
with her children ... whom she edu- 
cated in the Jewish faith and established 
well in marriage.” The tomb of her 
daughter Rebecca, “wife of Benjamin 
Disraeli,” is not far distant, and here we 
are told that the family, as Lord Beacons- 
field himself says, was connected with 
such important Senses as the Laras and 
Da Sylvas. Two more tombs connected 
with the history of the Disraelis are those 
of Jeoshua Basevi and David Abarbanel 
Lindo. Basevi, who was in his time 
elected parnass of the synagogue, was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s grandfather on his 
mother’s side, the father of that Basevi 
who seceded from the synagogue with 
Isaac Disraeli; and Lindo was the gen- 
tleman who in 1805 performed on Lord 
Beaconsfield himself the initiatory rite by 
which he was admitted into that Abra- 
hamic covenant which he subsequently 
was led to abandon. But it is not only 
the Disraelis, amongst the families which 
have left the pale of Judaism, whose names 
are to be read on the tombstones in this 
cemetery. There isthe tomb of Sampson 
Gideon, the greatest financier of his day, 





whose son was baptized and raised to the 
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peerage under the'title of Baron Eardley. 
There are Lopezes, who were evidently 
kinsmen of that Menasseh Lopez whose 
present descendant is Sir Massey Lopes, 
the member for South Devon, and late a 
civil lord of the Admiralty. Still fresh 
and legible is the last record of “ Isaac of 
Benjamin Bernal,” the brother of Jacob 
Bernal, whose descendants are the Ber- 
nal Osbornes, and whose family has be- 
come allied with the ducal house of St. 
Albans. Also to be seen is the grave of 
Jacob Samuda, the first Jewish civil en- 
gineer, the inventor of the atmospheric 
boiler, and founder of the eminent firm of 
Samuda Brothers, a member of which 
recently represented the Tower Hamlets 
in the House of Commons. 


From Nature. 
THE INFLUENCE OF A TUNING-FORK ON 
THE GARDEN SPIDER. 


HAVING made some observations on 
the garden spider which are I believe 
new, [ send a short account of them in 
the hope that they may be of interest to 
the readers of ature. : 

Last autumn, while watching some spi- 
ders spinning their beautiful geometrical 
webs, it occurred to me to try what effect 
a tuning-fork would have uponthem. On 
sounding an A fork and lightly touching 
with it any leaf or other support of the 
web or any portion of the web itself, I 
found that the spider, if at the centre of 
the web, rapidly slews round so as to face 
the direction of the fork, feeling with its 
fore feet along which radial thread the 
vibration travels. Having become satis- 
fied on this point, it next darts along that 
thread till it reaches either the fork itself 
or a junction of two or more threads, the 
right one of which it instantly determines 
as before. If the fork is not removed 
when the spider has arrived it seems to 
have the same charm as any fly; for the 
spider seizes it, embraces it, and runs 
about on the legs of the fork as aften as 
it is made to sound, never seeming to 
Jearn by experience that other things may 
buzz besides its natural food. 

If the spider is not at the centre of the 
web at the time that the fork is applied, 
it cannot tell which way to go until it has 
been to the centre to ascertain which 
radial thread is vibrating, unless of 
course it should happen to be on that 





particular thread or on a stretched sup- 
porting thread in contact with the fork. 

If when a spider has been enticed to 
the edge of the web the fork is withdrawn 
and then gradually brought near, the spi- 
der is aware of its presence and of its 
direction, and reaches out as far as possi- 
ble in the direction of the fork; but if a 
sounding-fork is gradually brought near 
a spider that has not been disturbed, but 
which is waiting as usualin the middle 
of the web, then instead of reaching out 
towards the fork the spider instantly drops 
—atthe end of a thread of course. If 
under these conditions the fork is made 
to touch any part of the web, the spider 
is aware of the fact and climbs the thread 
and reaches the fork with marvellous 
rapidity. The spider never leaves the 
centre of the web without a thread along 
which to travel back. If after enticing a 
spider out we cut this thread with a pair 
of scissors, the spider seems to be unable 
to get back without doing considerable 
damage to the web, generally gumming 
together the sticky parallel threads in 
groups of three and four. 

By means of a tuning-fork a spider 
may be made to eat what it would other- 
wise avoid. I took a fly that had been 
drowned in paraffin and put it into a spi- 
der’s web and then attracted the spider 
by touching the fly with a fork. When 
the spider had come to the conclusion 
that it was not suitable food and was 
leaving it, I touched the fly again. This 
had the same effect as before, and as 
often as the spider began to leave the fly 
I again touched it, and by this means 
compelled the spider to eat a large por- 
tion of the fly. 

The few house-spiders that I have 
found do not seem to appreciate the tun- 
ing-fork, but retreat into their hiding- 
places as when frightened; yet the sup- 
posed fondness of spiders for music must 
surely have some connection with these 
observations, and when they come out 
to listen is it not that they cannot tell 
which way to proceed ? 

The few observations that I have made 
are necessarily imperfect, but I send 
them, as they afford a method which 
might lead a naturalist to notice habits 
otherwise difficult to observe, and so to 
arrive at conclusions which | in my igno- 
rance of natural history must leave to 
others. 

C. V. Boys. 


Physical Laboratory, South Kensington. 


